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PREFACE 



To mahy^ the raost pressing problem for vocational education in the secoh- 
^ry schools of the United States Is that it seems to have lost its direction, 
aid consequently is jeopafdizing its future place in public education. The 
recent studies of the secondary schools have largely ignored analysis of voca- 
tional education or have placed it in a negative or at least liniited perspec- 
tive. The press for increasing student time devoted to academic courses has 
begun to squeeze vocational education out cT the secondary school. How is voca- 
tional education to react in this context? The major assumption underlying this 
report is that vocational education would be better served if its leaders and 
practitioners could more clearly state the purposes of vocational education in 
the secondary school and, more importantly , provide reasons for the appropriate- 
ness of the purposes which are convincing in the wider context of schooling arid 
education. This latter characteristic, that of providing appropriate and con- 
vincing reasons, is the major focus of the effort reported here. 

Essentially the report describes some important ideas relevant to a 
discussion of the purposes for vocational education in the secondary school. 
The contents are based oh a year long study and focused dialogue by the authors 
about the purpose of vocational education. The study involved review of 
current studies of secondary schools, 20th century perspectives on vocational 
education and its specific fields, the purposes of education more broadly, 
future social and ecbhdmic forces, and key concepts often used to give meaning to 
the purpose of vocational education. We hope that this report will serve to 
share s^e of the spirit and results of our study and debate together as a means 
to stimulate and give direction to continued thought and debate across the 
country. 

The effort to produce this report was initiated by the formation of a study 
group which csaie to be known as the Study Group on Vocational Education in the 
Secondary School. Our first meeting was held on Sept^ber 21, 1983. We had 
only one rule of conduct: you can»t talk if you doh^t read In preparation for 
meetings. The process involved reading and stnnmary of a considerable volume of 
literature, spirited debate over issues, and summary of interpretations or at 
minimum, important questions. The members of the Study Group were: 

iii 
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o Gt^^rge Cdpa, Professor of Agricultural Education and Associate Director 
of the Minnesota Research and Development Center for Vocational 
Education (FfflDC); research interests ihciude piahhihg and evaluation of 
vocational education. 

o Jeanriette Dairies , Research Assistant in the HRDC and Ph.D. candidate in 
Vocational Education; research interests include policy analysis as it 
relates to issues of human resource development , cuiturai aspects of 
schooling, and characteristics of students as they affect learning. 

o Linda Ernst, Research Assistant in the MRDC and Ph.D. candidate in 
Vocational Education with emphasis on the general aspects of the voca<^ 
tiohai education fields; research interests ihciude hximan development 
thrbu^ education^ family, and work. 

o James Knight, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education at Ohio State 
University and visiting professor at the University of Minnesota (at the 
time); research interests ihciude sclocl ciimatie and educatiohal equity. 

o Gary Leske, Associate Professor of Agricultural Education and a research 
program director in the MRDC; research interests include cooperative work 
experience programs ahd vocatlbhal youth brgahizatiohs, 

o John Persicb^ Research Assistant in the MRDC and Ph.D. candidate in 
Vocational Education; research interests include training and development 
in tfee pri^^te sector ahd cooperative work ea^erience programs. 

o Jane Plihal, Assistaht Professbr ih Hi^e Ecohbmics Education ahd a 
research prbgi?am directbr ih the MRDC; research interests include teacher 
educ^ti^n, educational equity, and international education. 

b Steve Scfabll, Research Assistant ih the MRDC ahd Bi.D. candidate in 
Vocational Education; research interests include vocational development 
and special needs learners. 

A review of the table of contents for this report gives a good orientation 
to its br^hi^tibh. We started bur conversation together with ah article by 
Sewell ih the September 19, 1983 issue of Fortune magazine entitled, "Vocational 
Education That Works From there we moved to detailed probing of current stud- 
ies on secondary education, past and present perspectives on the purposes of 
vocational education, purposes of the specific fields wlthlh vbcatiohal educatibh, 
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and purposes of education rnore pnisrally, and last, futtare economic ^ social and 
technological trends likely to affect vocational education. Discussion resulted 
in certain "cbhisi derations" for formulating a statement of purposes for voca- 
tional education such as things to take into account, a sense of complexity 
involved, ideas about competing interests ^ and ah understanding of how things 
are and how they came to be and how things might be different in the future. 
Next came some actual draft purpose statements for vocational education, reflec- 
tion oh the nature of a purpose statement (i.e., how would you know if you had 
ohBi what is the purpose of a purpose statemait), and sereetioh and analysis of 
key concepts central to a purposes statemait for vocational education. Using 
conceptual analysis, a technique borrowed from philosophy, we tried to "unpack" 
words tlrat we used in connection with vbcatiohal education to become more 
conscious of their full meaning and what it would mean to act as if we held this 
meaning. Last we finished (only because our time together Was coming to a clo- 
se) with some reflections about what we had learned concerning the process of 
stating purpose for an educational phenomenon represented in vocational educa- 
tion and the content of such a purpose statement, itself. Remember, our goal 
ms to clarify issues relevant to a discussion of the purpose of vocational edu- 
cation in the secondary school, provide some helpful ideas and stimulate and 
direct further thbu^t and debate among others. 

Dr. Harry Silbermah, Professor of Education in the Graduate Sehbbl of 
Education at the University of Calif brhia-Los Angeles, iras one of the first per- 
sons invited to provide further thoui^t and comment on bur work at a symposium 
held at the American Vocational Association Annual Meeting. He cbnsehted to 
have his remarks included with this report as a start toward continued and 
wider ranging dialogue among others* 

We hope this report will help make clear the breadth and depth of study and 
discussion required tb develop and adequate position on the purposes bf vbca- 
tional education in the secondary sdioois of the United States. A position of 
this reasoned nature will be required if the pbsition is to be convincing to 
other educatbrs, to policy makers and to the ^heral public. But even more 
significant tb us, a pbsitibh which has undergone this scrutiny should alsb be 
in the best interests of vbcatiohal educatibn as a field of professional prac- 
tice i We hbpe that the process of study which we used and its pattern of 
tangible results shared here will stimulate you to think and debate these impor- 
tant issues. 



In all of thls^ we have seemed to cbhtihubusly raise the issue of the legit- 
imacy of vocational education as an integral part of education, particularly 
ttacademic" education. Often there was a movement between high hopes ^d a sense 
of the futility in addressing this issue. We ehbse to close this preface with a 
poem that seems to capture this esserisei but dri a higher level raises ah idet 
we think worth reflecting upon and giving encouragement to step beyond the ten- 
sion between learning by hands and by head — to consider ^.hat the mind as center 
of learning may be much more diffuse and our bodies much more integrated than 
these two naive conceptual categories would imply. 



the Mind in Hand 

By Miles Richardson 

Louisiana State University 

•'Where is the mind? 
In the hand or the brain? 
"in the brain, of course." 
Students always reply. 

"Look how the hand 
reaches out. How it grasps. 
Lookat the way 
it touches. How it caresses. 

Look at the hand, 
gripping a hammer, 
threading a needle, 
cuddling a baby. 

Look at the hand , 
as it feels, 
as it writes, 
even as it speaks. 

book at the hand and- — 
tell me, •'Where's the mind?" 
"in the brain, of course," 
Students always reply. 

Special thanks go to the many heads and hands which helped move this 
manuscript from taped conversation and hand written notes to the form in which 
it is presented here. Those carrying this responsibility incir-;ie: Msiry Gupta, 
Cohny Rime, Patricia Noeldner, Vivian Gordon, Karen Schuller, LaRayhe Kuehl and 
Herri Fromm. 
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June, 1985 
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Parti 

Importence of Re^Ad^^ 
Vocatienai Educatioh lii the Secdhclary School 



The purpose of this effort was to develop a framework for thinking about 
the purp6se(s) of secondary vocational education. This framework will be used 
to provide direction to specific research projects foc^ised on areas such as 
equity, school climate, employer satisfaction^ and quality of secondary voca- 
tional education. That direction will be articulated by developing a statement 
which clarifies the issues involved in developing a purpose statement for voca- 
tional educatioh in the secondary school and, to the extent possible, brings 
helpful ideas and/or closure to these issues. For some issues, this may mean 
simply describing alternative positions on the issues and the bases for these 
positions. The direction statement should serve to better define problems and 
research approaches for planning subsequent research ae^;ivities. 

The process of work used depended mainly on study group participation in: 
(a) discussion of the topic, (b) orderly progress through important issues, (c) 
sufficient study of background information and alternative perspectives, (d) 
building of consensus dri sighif leant issues, and (e) cumulative, accurate 
synthesis of group activities. A series of meetings was conducted to 
accomplish the taski Study group members examined background materials in prep- 
aration for each week's meeting. 

Introduction 

A recent article in Fortune entitled^ "Vocational Education That Works" 
(Sewaii, 1983), contrary to its title, was extremely critical of secondary voca- 
tional education as found in comprehensive high schools. Sewell indicated that 
it: 

1. Lacks cdmrnbri and focused goals. 

2. Lacks up-to-date equipment. 

3i Is inappropriately tailored to students' levels of development. 

4. Lacks rigorous standards i 

5. Does not teach basic skills in mathematics, language and science. 

6. Is but of date in content. 
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7. Is unrealistic in its objectives i 

8. Lacks linkage to employers. 

9. tacks qualified teachers (and the resources to hire them). 
Dismissing questions regarding the validity of the evidence used to justify 
these conclusions and the reporting style used for cbmmunicatibh, a reflective 
and careful response to Sewall's "rightness" would depend on the purposes one 
holds for secondary vocational education. If that purpose was primarily initial 
job placement and assuming his evidence was valid, the response mi^t be 

that he was right. However , consider for the moment a different set of purposes 
such as long term emplbyability, making academic education more relevant j 
exploration of the world of work, preparation for advanced education, or explic- 
itly including work of the home along with work in industry^ How critical does 
up-to-date and sophisticated equipment now become? What Would be appropriate 
content if these were the purposes of secondary vocational education? How 
important would it be to have teachers with a large amount of recent and rele- 
vant occupational e3q)erience? What would rigorous standards look like for this 
educational program? How would work be defined? Would the emphasis be on short 
or long term consequences for students? Would it make sense to provide these 
programs in separate, specialized hif^ school facilities? 

The question of purpose seems primary--it is begged by every other 
question. Unless one is clear about the purpose of secondary vocational 
education, it is very likely that one is apt to ask the wrong questions for 
purposes of program improvement and accountability. And, with false 
consciousness of doing what is ri^t, use these results to lead in ah 
inappropriate direction. Turning then to the primary question of purpose, how 
is it best approached and resolved? 

A Strategy for deriving a Concept of Purpose 



There are many ways to think about where to look for ideas and thoughts 
about purpose in ah educational program such as secondary vocational education. 
One could look to educational philosophers j to present state and federal laws 
and regulations, to past and present lf*aders in vocational education, to those 
teaching or administering vocational education programs today, or to those 
bearing the consequences of secondary vocational education — present or former 
students, parents, and employers. 

1-2 
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In order to thoughtfully select what input would be included in such an 
effort and to explicitly recb^ize what would be left unescamined, a general 
framework was developed to guide decision makings This framework is shown as 
Figure !• the framework is focused on the purpose of secondary vocational edu- 
cation at the present time, the goal of this effort* Surrounding this more 
focused goal is consideration of present thinking about secondary education more 
generally. Understanding present thinking about education would in turn benefit 
from a broader examination of social currents^ both national and international. 
This focus on the present in a broader and broader context is shown as a series 
of concentric circles in Figure 1 with secondary vocational education as the 
center of focus and broad social currents at the perimeter. 

in addition to focus on the present , a similar examination of both the past 
and future would provide insight into how things have come to be as they are arid 
how things ought be changed to create a better future. These considerations are 
shown in Figure 1 by showing additional series of concentric circles expanding 
the framework horizontally, both to the ri^t (future) and left (past). 

The strategy adopted to derive a concept of purpose for secondary vocational 
education in this effort was to focus attention specifically on: (a) present 
critiques of secondary education, (b) past concepts of purpose for secondary 
voeatiohal education, (c) past concepts of purpose for secondary education, and 
(d) future social currents. Each of the examinations pressed specifically 
toward implications for secondary vocational educsatioh. The criteria used to 
select this strategy for deriving purpose were: (a) the amount of time and 
resources available for the effort (both very limited), and (b) an interest in 
re-examination of the issue of purpose of secondary vocational education in a 
fresh light without keyirig-in immediately to present notions of purpose which 
are coming under significant critique. 



Reference 

Sewell, G. f. (1983i September 19). Vocational education that works. Fortune, 
p. 68-78. 
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Figure 1i A framework for deriving a concept of purpose for secondary voca- 
tional education. 
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Part ii 



Implications of Current Studies of Secondary Edueatidh 



There is currently a flurry of reports being brought before the public 
cbhcerhing public secondary education in the United States. The first task 
selected by the study group was to identify these studies, secure copies of 
the resulting reports (or what had been announced publicly), read the reports, 
and summarize findings which may have implications for the purpose of secondary 
vocational education * The reports eacamined with selected quotations and major 
points with respect to their findings follbwi 



Selected Quotations and Major Points 



o National Commissibh on Excellence in Education. ( I983) . A^nation-^t 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Selected Quotations 

Our goal must be to develop the talents of all to their fullest. 
Attaining that goal requires that we expect and assist ail stu- 
dents to work to the limits of their capabilities, (p. 13) 

At the heart _bf sucha society is the committment to a set of 
values ^d to a system of education that affords all monbers the 
opportunity to stretch their minds to full capacity^ from early 
childhood through adulthood, learning more as_ the world itself 
changes. Such a society has as a basic fbuhdatibn the idea that 
education is important hot only because of what it contributes to 
one »s career goals but also because of the value it adds to the 
general quality of one's life. (p. 13-l4) 

We must demand the best effort and performance from all students, 
whether they are gifted or less able, affluent or disadvantaged, 
whether destined for college, the farm, or industry, (p. 24) 

^fetj6r Points 

- Hi^ school requirements need to be strengthened to include the basics 
(English, mathematics, science, social studies, computef science, and 
foreign language). 

- Colleges and universities heed to raise admission requir^ents. 

- More time should be spent on learning the "New Basics" by making a 
longer school day, a longer school year, or by spending time available 
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more efficiently. 

- The teaching profession should be more rewarding. 

- Local I state and federal gbverhmeht must recognize the need to achieve 
these reforms. 



Goodiad, J. I. (1984). A place^ called sch o^d. . New York: McGraw-Hill. 



Selected Quotations 

The theme I pursue here istwbf oldi First^as we teve already 
seen i_teachers I students^ and parents in the schools we studied 
want more than is implied by the words "intellectual development." 
They want some reasonably balanced attention to intellectial, 
social I vocationally and personal ^phases Iri the school Vs program 
of studies. Second, even all of these would hot be enough. The 
school is to be alsb^ in thi_eyes_of_parehfcs_ahd students, a hur- 
turihg, caring place* The parents we encountered watnt their 
children to be seen as individuals — persons and learners--and to be 
safe. Their children want to be known as persons as well as stu- 
dents. Many teachers, tod| would like there to be greater school 
attention to students' personal attributes such as those once 
implied by the word "deportment" oh repkirt cards » though, as we 
shall see more clearly later, they have a difficult time moving 
beyohdthe pedagogical baggage of academics to achieve such empha- 
ses, (p. 61-62) 

The categories of the prototype will be the same for all students. 
For specification of these broad categbries| I go back to the __ 
recbmmeridatibhs of the Harvard repbrtj^ General educatibh in a=free- 
sbctety , _ discussed in Ghapter 5*^ if we^^n agree on the importance 
of the "five fingers" of human knowledge and organized experience-- 
uiathematics and science, literature and language, society and 
social studies, the arts, the vocatiohs--then it remains to deter- 
mine the desired balance, acceptable degrees of variance ambhg 
them, arid the time ,^ if any, to be left completely free for indivi- 
dual choice, (p. 286) 

Majbr Points 



Parents, teachers, and students were asked to rate the four areas of 
social deveib^ent, intellectual development, personal development, and 
vocational develbi»nent oh their importance in the educatibhal setting, 
el«nentary thrdu^ hi^ school. Parents and teachers rated intellectual 
development hi^est; however, the other areas also received hi^ scores. 
They saw a combination of the above areas as important goals for educa- 
tibh. Gobdlad also found that for teachers and parents the preferred 
emphasis was fairly consistent with what they felt was happening in the 



school • 

- Goodlad proposed the foliowing outline as goals for schooling in the 
United States. 

A. Academic goals 

1. ^sic skills 

2. Intellectual develoixnent (ability to think rationally) 

B. Vocational goals 

1. Career education 

C. Social, civic and cultural goals 

1. Interpersonal understandings 

2. Citizenship participation 

3. Ehculturatioh 

4. Moral and ethical character 

D. Personal goals 

1. Emotional and physical well being 

2. Creativit/ and aesthetic expression 

3. Self-realization 

- Students are tracked vocational or academic (he calls it handedness or 
headedhess) as a result of groupings in the elementary grades. 

- The poor and slow learners become involved in the handedness track. 
However, he concluded that vocational education in school is irrelevant 
to job fate. 

- People must look at the problems of schools as a system. 

- Decision making and authority regarding schools must be shared by 
admihistratbrs, teachers, and parents. There should be more decentraliza- 
tion than at present. 

- Students who are less able have the same right to be exposed to all 
learnings. 



o Task Force Education for Ecbhbmie Growth i (19833. Action- for 
excellence . Denver: Education Commission of the States. 

Selected Qubtatibng 

It is the thesis of this report that bur future as a hatibn-^-bur 
national defense^ our social stability_ and weii-being and our 
national prbsperity--will depend bn bur ability to improve educa- 
tion and training for millions of individual citizens, (p. 14) 
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bur commitment to democratic values , to free individual choice and 
to equality of opportunity forbid us to establish an educational 
caste system, (p. 17) 

To stm up: we have expected too little of our schools over the 
past two decades, in terms of quality — and we have gotten to too 



- Major imperatives for schools are to upgrade the definition of basic 
skills and to mobilize the school system to teach these skills. 

- Because of advancing technology, "basic" must be more than simple 
reading, writing, mathematics, and science skills; it must include 
hi^er order skills (e.g., reasoning^ influence, problem solving). 
These "learning to learn skills" broaden the definition of basic 
skills. 

- The United States must raise both the ceiling and floor in educational 
achievement . 

- A classification of jobs based upon required skill is presented: 

1. Unskilled jobs — require less than today's basics (e.g., 
janitor). 

2. Basic jobs—require today's basics (e.g.^ store clerk). 

3. Learning to learn jobs—require basics plus learning to 
learn (e^g., most factory and service jobs) 

^. Professional jobs--require basics plus learning to learn 
plus more sophisticated intellectual skills. 

- If knowledge is power, society must increase imowiedge of all , not a few. 

- Students don't take enou^ science and mathematics (1 in 5 takes physics). 

- There is a gap in teacher quality. 

- Curriculum must focus oh motivational as well as co^itive goals. 

- Need to increase instructional time in academic subjects. 

- there is a perception gap between what teachers think is adequate prep- 
aration and that required by employers; education/business partnerships 
are heeded. 

There is a need to marshal resources to improve and develop public con- 
fidence in school; education is a chief responsibility of state and local 
communities. 



little, (p. 32) 
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Twentieth eentury Fund Task Force oh Fisderal Eiemehtary and Secondary 
Education Policy. (1983). Making the grades . New York: Author. 

Seieote4 Quotations 

Educating the young is a compelling national interest, and that 
action by the federal government can be as appropriate as action by 
state and local governments, (p. H) 

Whatever the fate of the Department (of Education)^ we urge that 
the collection of data remain a federal responsibility, (p* 15) 

Too many young people are leaving the Schools without acquiring 
essential learning skills and without self-dtscipiine or purpose. 



Disaster can be averted only if there is a national commitment to 
excellence in our public schools, (p. 1) 

In essence, the skills that were once possessed by only a few must 
now be held by the many if the United States is to remain com- 
petitive in an advancing technological world, (p. 2) 

tfe. jor^oi4its 

- A federal presence should be maintained in education, but it should be 
less obtrusive. 

- A natioSai Master Teachers Program that recognizes and rewards teaching 
excellence should be established and funded by the federal government. 

- The Federal government should state that the most important objective of 
elementary and secondary education in the United States is to develop 
literacy in the English language. 

- Federal funds can support bilingual programs for the purpose of teaching 
non-English Speaking children to speak, read, and write English. 

- Every student should have opportunity to acquire proficiency in a 
second language^ 

- Federal government should emphasize programs to develop scientific 
literacy for all and to provide advanced training in science and math 
for secondary students, 

- Federal programs for the poor and handicapped Should continue. 

- The Federal government should assist depressed areas with immigrants and 
impoverished groups to improve educational performance. 

- Research should be done to (a) collect factual information about 
aspects of the system; (b) collect information about performance of 
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students 9 teachers and schools; (c) evaluate federally sponsored 
programs; and (d) es^ine the learning process* 

- fecial federal fellowships should be provided for students heeding 
remediation; these could be awarded to school districts to encourage 
creation of ^ali, individualized academies staffed by certified teachers, 

-* Tuition tax credits were opposed i 

- Strong commitment to merit pay was expressed. 



Adler, K. d. (1982). The paideia proposal; An educational manifesto . 
New York: ^kcMillan• 

Selected Quotations 



In the Twentieth Gehtury^ we demMd twelve years of commo 
schooling at pubiic e^ense for every chiid in the country. It is 
no longer a radical (Ipmand. But our present tracking system of 
public schooling still divides children into those destined only 
for labor and those destined for mor4 schooling. (p« 12) 

The twelve years of basic schooling must_ prepare them for this 
taak^ hot by training them for one or_ another particular job in our 
industrial economy, but by giving them the basic skills that are 
common to all work in a society such as ours« (p« 17) 

. . . be best defined, positively^ by saying that it must be 
general and liberal; arid negatively^ by saying that it must be 
hbhspecialized and hbnvocatiohal. (p. 18) 



in the later years they should receive instruction to prepare them 
for choosing and finding a career. This is not done by requiring 
them to make a premature choice of a job and by giving them 
training for that particular Job. Rather, the young person should 
be introduced to the wide range of hianah work— -the kinds of occupa- 
tions and careers, their significance aind requirements, their 
rewards and opportunities, (p. 33) 



Major Points 

- in every school, in grades 1-12^ there should be the same quantity and 
quality of education--a one-track system for all, 

- With few exceptions, every child is educable — not just trainable for 
Jobs; there are no unteachable children. 

- The three main concerns of public schooling (12 years) are: (a) personal 
growth or self-improvement--mental, moral, spiritual; (b) citizenship; 
and (e) vocational development (basic skills common to all work — not job 
training), 
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- i'hree main modes of teaching and learning are: (a) acqusitioh of organ- 
ized knowledge— didactic instruction; (b) development of intellectual 
skills^-coaching, supervised practice; and (c) enlarged understanding of 
ideas and values — Socratic questioning. 

- Eliminate all "hbh-essehtials^ frOT the school day--if retained make 
them extracurricular. 

- Eliminate frcwi the ciarriculum all training for specific jobs. 

- Introduce the study of a second language for a sufficient period of 
time to assure competence in its use. 

- Eliminate all electives except choice of lahguajse. 

- Restore homework and home projects. 

- Develop adequate presdibbl preparation. 

- Utilize remedial ihstructiohi 

- Teachers for such a program should have a bhoad liberal education, 
he paid adequately, and have better working conditions. 

- The principal should be an instructional leader. 

- Vocational (job) training should occur at technical schools with a 
strong liberal education program component. 

o Bdyer* E. L. (1983). Higi school . New York: Harper & Row Publishers. 
Selected Quotattona 

There is a growing national consensus that our future depends 
on public education, (p. 1) 

Clearly^ education and the security of the nation are inter- 
locked, (p. 5) 

Sat to push for excellence in ways that ignore the needs of 
the less privileged students is to undermine the future of the 
nation, (p. 6) 



We need to put students in touch with knowledge in a coherent 
way so that they are contributing members of a common culture, 
(p. 66) 

More substance J not more time is biir most urgent probl^. i . . 
pur goal is riot to iiapdse a single curriculum on every school, 
but to underscore the point that what is taught in school 
determines irtiat is learned, (p. 84) 

The mastery of English is the first and most essential goal of 
education, (p. 93) 
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He believe I however^ the Ainerican public education is beginning 
to improve, (p. 39) 



&t when it comes to preparing students for a specific job and_ 
puttingthem on the first hinge of the career ladder, the_resuits 
of vocational education are largely disappointing, (p. 120) 



Job prospects for graduates of vocational programs are not much 
better^ overall, than they are for students in the hbnspecialized 
curriculira. Cpi 121) 

increasingly, it appea^^ hi^ school vocational prpgfams will 
be either irrelevant or inadequate. At one end Will be low-paying, 
dead end jobs for whic* formal education will not be required 
and to which precious school time should hot be given, (p* 123) 

He propose four essential goals and the ways these goals can be 
achieved. 

First, the higi school should help all students develop 
the capacity to think critically and commuhieate effec- 
tively thrbu^ a mastery of language^ 
Second, the high s^ooi shbuid help ail stud^ learn 
about themselves, the human heritage, and the inter- 
dependent world in which they liire throu^ a core cur- 
riculum based upon consequential human escperiehces common 
to all people. 

Third, the hi^ school should prefer e all stu 
work and further educatibh thrbugh a prbgram bf electives 
that develop individual aptitudes and interests. 
Fourth, the higjh school should help all students fulfill 
their social and civic obligations through school and 
community service, (p. 66-67) 

After visiting schools from coast to coast, we are left with the 
distinct impression that hipi schools lac^ and vital 

missiohi They are unable tb find common purposes or establish 
educational priorities that are wiJely shared. They seem unable 
put it ail together. The institution is adrift, (p. 63) 

The world has become a more crowded^ more interconnected, more 
volatile arid unstable place. If education eahhbt help students 
see beyond themselves and better understand the inter -dependent 
nature bf our world, each new generation will remain ignorant 
and its capacity to live confidently and responsibly will be 
dangerously diminished, (p. 54) 



He dO: not suggest that schools can be society's cure fbr every 
social ill* A report card oh public edtacatibh is a report card 
bnthe nation* Schbols canrise no higher than the communities 
that support them. And to blame schools for the "rising tide 
of mediocrity" is to confuse symptoms with the disease, (p. 5-6) 
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More frequent ly I however, we found low academic standards and a 
stigma attached to teaching nonacademic students, many of whom were 
in ypcatidnai education. One admihistrator describes the^^^^^ 
in his school as "insidious and discriminator^ As he puts it: 
The initial assignment is critical and it occurs in elementary 
schooii It completely determines what the student will come away 
withi Some students come into school, get lost in a nonacademic 
life — do nothing, learn nothing, just hang around for four years, 
(p. 125) 

Putting students into boxescan^h^ be defended. To call 

some s^dents "academic" and others "nonacademic" has a powerful 
and, in some instances, devastating impact on how teachers think 
about the students and how students think about themselves, 
(p. 126) 

Major Points 

- Future and national security are closely related to public education, 

- Excellence in education must not igpiore needs of the less privileged. 

- Four proposed purposes of education are to (a) develop critical 
thinking, (b) understand human heritage, (c) prepare for further educa- 
tion and work, and Id) build a spirit of community and service. 

- For schools to educate, a shared sense of purpose has to exist and 
permeate all those involved. 

- Eiectives should only amount to one third of the total program. 

- More substance is needed within the allotted time, not more time. 

- Curriculum recommendations: (a) English is first priority, and (b) the 
curriculum core (to enlarge one's vision/global perspective) should 
include cultural literacy, history (0. S., West, Non-Western), science, 
math, foreign lahuguage, arts, technology, health, work, senior indepen- 
dent project, and service. 

- High school has to provide for those not going to college the transition 
to citizenship in society. 

- Elimination of tracking is recommended. 

Implieations for Purpose and Process of Secondary Vocational Education 

Beyond consideration of the above selected quotations and major points, ah 
attempt was made to examine the content of these studies for specific implica- 
tions for secondary vocational education. The approach taken was to entertain 
four questions with respect to the studies: (a) What is "wrong" with secondary 
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education?, (b) what is "ri^t" with secondary education?, (c) what are the 
implicatiohs of what is wrong and ri^t for the purpose of secondary education? 
and (d) what are the implications of this purpose of secondary education for the 
purpose of secondary yocational education? These questions have a logical order 
to address—starting with question (a) and moving to question (dj--as a means to 
provide internal validity to the response to question (d). Emerging frOT the 
exploration of these questions were implications for two aspects of secondary 
vocational education--its process and its product. The results of discussing 
the studies are shown in Table 1. 

A review of the contents of Table 1 and the discussion leading to these 
contents reveals some interesting insights about the current study reports under 
exaMnation* First, the reports focus more on what is wrong with secondary edu- 
cation than what is ri^t about it. Most of the items listed under "what is 
right" were derived frcMn the implications about "what is wrong" rather than 
directly from the reports. 

Second, v^iie there is considerable agreement on the need to spend more 
time on the basics, there is disagreement as to what the basics entail. The 
range is from the Carnegie Commission's idea (Boyer, 1983) of the basics being 
communication skills, a wider vision beyond one's own lifet arid knowledge of the 
past to the National Commission on Excellence in Education's notion of the 
basics as English, mathematics, social studies, science, forei^ language, and 
computer science. The CarnegiiB Ccxmnission suggests that English is the most 
crucial of these subjects. One explanation may be to envision the basics as 
being defined oh a cbntinutam from very specific (and perhaps more instrumentai) 
to very general (and more broadly consequential). For e3cample, at the specific 
end, the basics might be described in subject matter terms such as English and 
mathematics, while at the general end in terms such as being empowered to 
improve society, in between these two ends would come basics described in terms 
of communication skills^ knowledge of past, and wider vision beyond self — or as 
Goodlad suggests, problem solving^ thinking, analysis, and evaluation skills. 
Given this explanation, several of the above studies can be critiqued for 
focusing their recommehdatibhs too narrowly on basics described in terms of sub- 
ject matter with little rationale linking subject matter to more general notions 
of the basics. 
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fable 1 



Implications of Selected Current Studies of Secondary Education for the Purpose and 
Process of Secondary Vocational Education 



What is wrong? 



What is (or would be) 
right?a 



Implications for 
secondary 
education 



Implications^ for 
secondary voca- 
tional education 



Purpose 



-Students do not get -Schools should exist; -1 



enough basics 
(mathematics y 
science I 

social studies^ 

English y and 

foreign language) 

-School is too re- 
moved from "real" 
world. 



they do serve a 
purpose. 



+Tweiye years of school 
is appropriate. 

-All students should 
get a "good" 
education. 



Mastery of cer- 
tain basics as a 
means to impower 
as a means to 
improve society. 



-Motivation to 
learn. 



-Students are_ forced 
to stayin school 
too long regardless 
of other oppor- 
tunities. 

-Too much variation 
i h curr iculumi _ 
ou^t to be the 
same for everyone. 

-Job specific 
training at tlie 
secondary level. 

-Littie_ variation 
in instructional 
format . 

-Students hot en- 
couraged to 
develop hi^er 
level of thinking. 

-Poor quality of 
teachers; teach- 
ing the way taught; 
very "flat." 



-Teachers are needed 
in schools • 

HhStudents should have 
opportunity to do 
community service. 

+Mbre meaningful 
electives should be 
available. 



-Self-directed 
people. 

-For all students. 



-Business and industry 
should be Involved in 
the school. 



-•Local and state 
gdverrimeht are pri- 
marily responsible 
forschbol policy; 
federal government 
should be involved 
to extent of nation- 
al interests. 



-No specific Job 
training if it 
detracts from 
mastery of the 
basics. 

Process 

+Oppbrtunity for 
community service. 

-inydlve business 
and industry. 



-Local and state 
government pri- 
marily in control. 

-Hake use of avail- 
able time. 



-Make better use of -knowledgeable 
time already available teachers, 
in school. 



Purpose 

-Make basic skills 
more relevant to 
student's life and 
thereby learning 
more satisfying. 



-Facilitate hi^er 
order learning of* 
basics (i.e. , appli- 
cation). 

-Assist student to be 
self-directed (iie. , 
in control , confi- 
dent , empowered, 
self-managing) in 
work aspects of life. 



;e the basics 
around a life role 
(i.e. f work). 



EKLC 
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Table 1 (continued) 

Implications of Selected Current Studies of Secondary Education for the Purpose 
and Process of Secondary Vocational Educaticn 



What is wrong? What is (or would be) Implications for Implications for 

right?^ secondary secondary voca- 

education tional education 



-Little incentive 
for teachers to do 
well. 



-Basics not defined 
properly— 'Should 
include learning 
to learn" skills. 

-No clear purpose. 

-tot of time is 
being wasted in 
school. 



-Reform must con- 
sider culture of 
each sdibbl. 



-Basics defined too 
narrowly-- should 
address communica- 
tions skills, 
wider vision and 
loiowledge of past. 

-Students hot in- 
volved in com- 
munity service. 



-Basics should in- 
clude computer 
skills. 

-English (literacy) 
most important 
basic skill. 



■f'lncrease the length 
in secondary school; 
vbcatibhal exploratory 
experiences are 
appropriate. 

-Want both excellence 
and equity in school 
program o 

-Basics should be 
covered. 

^Basics include mathe- 
matics , science 
social studies^ 
English^ foreign 
language versus basic 
include c6mputer__ 
science, versus basics 
include communications 
wider vision, and 
knowledge of past. 

-Teachers should be 
knowledgeable , rewarded 
for good teaching, 
drawn from higher 
ability students^ en- 
thusiastic^ relieved 
of hbh- teaching re- 
sponsibilities, and 
have advancement pos- 
sibilities. 

-Grades should mean 
s bme t hi hg- - bas ed 
based on explicit 
standards] per- 
formance testing 
should be used. 



-Teachers rewarded 
for good teaching i 

-Teachers enthusiastic. 

-teachers not doing 
non-teaching acti- 
vities. 



-Teachers have ad- 
vancement possibil- 
ities. 

-Grades based on clear 
standards. 



-Use performance 
testing. 

-Variety in teaching 
methods . 

-Discipline enforced. 

-Clear, achievable 
goal statements. 

-Resources available 
to accomplish goals. 

-Articulation between 
formal and non- formal 
education. 
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Table 1 {ebhtihued) 



^plications of Selected Current Studies of Secondary Education for the Purpose 
and Process of Secondary Vocational Education 



What is wrong? 



What is (or would be) 
ri^t?a 



Implications for 
secondary 
education 



Implications for 
secondary voca- 
tional education 



-Teachers are not 
paid enough; need 
to relate pay to 
merit. 



+There should be varia- 
tion in student's pro- 
-ams. 



-Variety of teaching 
methods should be 
used. 



-Teachers need & 
a career ladder 
(advancement- 
possibilities). -Discipline should be 
- enforced firmly. 

-Hbre time is heeded 

to teach. -Have clear and achieve- 

able goals. 

-Schools need to be 
firmer with rules -Resources must be 
and discipline. available to deliver 

- - - oh goals. 

-Expectations too 
hi^ for schools; -Articulation between 
want them to do formal and non-formal 

everything. education. 

-There is a "percep- 
tion gap** between 
what teachers 
think is adequate 
and what employers 
need. 



^r the implications for what would be considered ri^t from what was said 
to be wrong. 

Mote. A preceeding a statement means that the reports disagreed on this 
statement . 
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Third, the reports imply a need for cdnsideratidh of both excellence and 
equity, they suggest everyone needs to master the basics. Little insight is 
provided for the situation where resources are not sufficient to have both 
excellence and equity. What is the priority in a real world of limited re- 
sources? 

Fourth, the reports are relatively silent about vocational education. 
These words are used very infrequently; it is almost as if vocational education 
was not khbwh^ or if known, was not to be legitimatized or was simply hot rele- 
vant to the studies' analyses and recommendations. While several suggested that 
specific job training not be a part of secondary education, especially if it was 
to detract from mastery of the basics, career exploration activities seemed to 
be readily acceptable. A question raised cbhoernihg this issue was whether the 
general educational background and professional expertise of various individuals 
making up the study teams (or task forces) had consequences for the study 
results. It was difficult to tell whether they were knowledgeable about voca- 
tional education and whether this knowledge was brought to bear. 

Fifth, there is little hard empirical data presented in the reports to 
serve as a basis for probian definition and recommendation. For this reason, it 
is very difficult to judge validity using a disciplined inquiry perspective. 
Perhaps, since the reports were written for public consumption, this data was 
omitted to reduce the reading level but exists in background papers and more 
complete final reports—no attempt was made by our study team to investigate 
this issue. In the case of two of the studies, that by Goodlad and the Carnegie 
Commission, the study group operated from only Journal and newspaper accounts 
since the reports were not yet available. 

Sixth, as revealed in Table 1, there is considerable disagreement among the 
reports on issues related to improving secondary schools. For example, while 
several of the studies suggest more time is needed for schooling, the Carnegie 
Cdmmissioh suggests less time should be spent in school. In turn, vrtiile Goodlad 
argues for a more meaningful set of electives, the Paideia Proposal recommends a 
standard curriculum with almost rid electives (except choice df language). In 
addition, the difference in definition of the basics has already been described. 

Seventh, in reflecting on what the studies suggested was wrong and rt^t 
(or implications for what is right) with secondary education, it is apparent 
that many of the suggestions concern the process of education more than its pur- 
pose. For that reason, the section on implications for secondary education 
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column in Table 1 is sub-divided into implications for purpose and for process. 
Many of the- process implications refer to how to more effectively and effi- 
cietttiy accomplish suggestions for purpose. Since the process implications 
would seem to apply to all aspects of secondary education^ they are hot repeated 
ai^ih under the column listing specific implications for secondary vocational 
education. 

Summary 

Even with the above comments, analysis of the current studies did suggest 
provocative implications for the purpose of secondary vocational education. 
Perhaps the most me^ihgfui summary is to repeat those implications as shown in 
Table 1. The purpose of secondary vocational education might be considered to 
be: 

1. Make basic skills more releiraint to student's life and thereby learning 
more satisfying. 

2. Facilitate hi^er order learning of basics (i.e., applicacion). 

3. Integrate the basics around a student's present and future life role 
(i.e. 9 work). 

4. Assist student to be self-directed (iie*^ in control, confident, 
impowered, self-managing) in work aspects of life. 
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Part III 



ImpMeatLons of 20th eehtUry Perspectives 
on the Purpose of Vocational Education 

In order to place the previous section concerning the implications of 
current studies of secondary education in context, a second strategy used in 
the search for purpose of secondary vocational education was to examine the 
perspectives of those who had addressed the purpose of vocational education in 
the ^st. In selecting historical perspectives, an attempt was made to 
include early 2Gth century leaders in the field of vocational education as 
well as some more recent position stat^ents. It was not possible to examine 
all of the position statements that may have been written, particularly those 
most recent. Rather, the direction taken was to try to sample in a purposive 
way so as to include a wide variety of perspectives. A limitation of this 
approach is that it does hot provide good evidence about the normative or most 
common perspective held. However, it seemed more appropriate for the purposes 
of the study group to seek the widest possible diversity as a means to stimu- 
late fresh thoujtht and creative ideas and to insure the early representation 
of a broad set of interests in vocational education. 

As in the previous section, the results of the study group's work will 
first be summarized by listing selected quotations and ma^or points from the 
individual perspectives examined, and then by including a synthesis of 
discussion results concerning implications for the purpose of secondary voca- 
tional education. The presentation of significant quotations and major points 
will begin with early key leaders in vocational education; more recent 
perspectives will follow. No importance should be attached to the specific 
order of presentation. 

Selected Quotatidhs and Major Points 

o Snedden, b. (1920). Vocational education . New York: MacMilian. 
Selected Quotations 

There can be no helpful vocational education that does not rest 
on a sound system of economics. The painful ye^rs are showing 
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us how little legislators^ business men ^ labor leaders^ and 
educators know of the endurihg laws of economics and how^ out of 
the soil of this i^orance^ rank poisonous plants of fantastic 
creed and iMievoient purpose may easily ^g^ The ignorance of 
the citizenry of today, confronted by the endless economic 
probl^s produced by modern conditions of product ion, is com- 
parable to that of the priMtivt natives in Hediterraheah 
countries and later in North America when the currents of com- 
merce sowed wide the seeds of the bubdnlcahd other plagues • 
But there are few cwrent econOTic problems^ do not inti- 

D^teiy affect^ and are not intimately affected by, vocational edu- 
cation. Man must produce economic goods if he is to live; he 
must produce them well and efficiently if he is to live well and 
ef f iciently; ihd he must be trained long arid exactingly if he Is 
to produce efficiently. As far as present cdhditibhs of thought 
penult, the writer has tried to hoi up for consideration in the 
background the most pertinent of the economic problems 
underlying vocational education, (p. viii and ix). 

Shall we have vocational education in the high school? Yes, if the 
floors arid grounds of the hi^ school, primarily designed to serve 
the purFK>ses of liberal education^ can be adapted to give practical 
traihlhg to locomotive engineers, coal miners^ street car motbrmeh, 
sailors, printers, shoe machine operatives, traction engine driv- 
ers, poultry raisers, carpenters; no, if sincere and honest (not 
camouflaged) vocational education for these callings requires the 
proyisions of realistic working conditions and genuine productive 
work. (p. 2il) 



When the learner , whether at fifteen, twenty, or twenty- five 
years of age, is ready to ^^e^ (or, equally, 

the vestibuled approach to it, provided by the vocational 
school) shall he give one hour daily to some dairity studies of 
that yocatibh, or shall ^he give to its pursuit ah honest seven 
or eight hours daily? For the present we see neither sincerity 
nor effectiveness in the " cake** proerams of 

liberal and vocational educatl is often proposed to 

organize these within the working day. (p. 2k) 



There are those, indeed, who also foresee a period in the life 
of the strohg^ tf/<»iah wheh^ after her children are grown, the 
routine of hbm^akihg for two adults will hot suffice to keep 
her powers adequately employed^ For this period of her life 
also, she mi^t well have the needed ^i dance, training, and 
opportunity to render such economic service as she can. (p. 40) 

Hajor^^ats 

- There are three typieis of problems to consider. First are i>r6blems 

of meanings What do we actually mean and intend by vocational education? 
Under what conditions and to what extent is it different from 
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nonvocational education? Second are probleriis of alms: Is society 
expected to provide schools for ail possible forms of vocational educa- 
tion? In the case of any given vocation what are desirable limits to 
school directed training ^ instruction and idealization? And third are 
problems of method and of administration: Having once determined what we 
seek^ how shall we proceed to reach our goals? 

The wore? "vocation" refers to the sense ol calling, chi i* occupation 
or primary Sinful pursuit. A distinction is made between direct and 
indirect vocational education. Indirect vocational education is referred 
to as vocational Iqr-education because it is a by-product of activities 
assigned primarily for other purposes. Direct vocational education 
includes "only those forms in which training for a specified vocation is 
the primary, central, and controlling purpose, and in which production, 
recreation, control^ etc., are all rei^rded as secondary, minor, or inci- 
dental purposes" (p. 8). Snedden ai?gues that, although the bulk of the 
world's vocational education has been and is essentially by-education^ 
more direct vocational education is heeded. 

The purpose of vocational education and indicators of its effectiveness 
were clearly e3q)ressed: "The primary siims of vocational education being, 
then to enhance directly the productive powers of the individual (the 
objects of liberal or general education being to improve his powers 
of utilization)^ it follows that the effectiveness of that education for 
any period and for any occupational field, whether as by-education or as 
direct education, must be determined primarily in terms of results as 
found in the total productive life of the individi^l • . ." (p. 35). 
Productive capacity can be measured in terms of the exchangeability of 
one's efforts for the services of others. 

Vocational education should primarily serve the status quo of society 
rather than attempt to shape the society or anticipate changes in 
vocational needs and patterns. "Any comprehensive program of vocational 
education must be designed primarily to prepare young persons for the 
effective exercise of productive vocations as now found; it may be 
designed secondarily and incidentally to anticipate probable social 
changes in the character and incidence of vocational activities; and, 
under some circumstahcefi^ (taking due account of the relatively 



fundamental and only slightly controllable character of economic forces}^ 
to further desirable, and to restrain undesirable, economic tendencies by 
its em^sis on one or the other of different possible education objec- 
tives" (p. 411). 

Appraisal of the place of wcanen in vocational education and in productive 
activities seems fuzzy and not entirely consistent. Child rearing was 
largely claimed to be the responsibility of women and that was their 
chief role in life: "The effective rearing of children in the capa- 
city of wife and mother must alimys have priority of importance as 
wean's work" (p. 414). Althou^ Snedden did state that ^women have 
always been producers of economic service equally at least with men* 
(p. 414), he seemed to believe that women's strength and ability limit 
the location and type of productive service they can render. However, he 
went on to say, they should not be made parasites or dependents. "It is 
a reasonable e35)ectatibh that women will^ in proportion to their strength 
and ability, always continue to be, no less than men, producers of 
valuable service. FrcxD time wO time in past history, as well as at pres- 
ent, wealthy and powerful men have been able and have preferred to main- 
tain their wives, dau^ters and female entertainers in the half -parasitic 
condition which enhances their aesthetic and convivial attractiveness" 
(p. 414). This state of conspicuous, but socially unproductive, consump- 
tion was described as a social disease. 

Little emFritiasis is given to home economics education in the secondary 
s^bbl. the concept of home economics education appears to be limited to 
training f^ales to become skilled at performing housekeepng tasks. 
"Where girls have had or can be induced to obtain a large amount of prac- 
tical experience in their own homes, and if the school instruction is 
defthtteiy correlated with such home experience, the net outcome will be 
a form of * vocational extension education* trtiich may prove to be somewhat 
valuable for farmers' daughters arid other^s not leaving the home to work 
for wages. But for the large majority of girls in bur industrial and 
commerical cities, home economics education given at the ages from twelve 
to sixteen will probably produce little permanent power of 'execution'; 
but it will, trtien properly organized, give rise to appreciations of a 
fairly definite sort, useful as foundations for subsequent training in 



skill and mahagementi^ (p. 453) "The years immediately preceding and 
immediately following marriage are^ in the last analysis, the best for 
education in homemaking as a vocation" (p. 454). 



Prosser, C. A,, 4 Quigley, T. H. (1949). Vocational education-in 
democracy . Chicago: American Technical Society. 

Prosser, A* U9J3f-M^ch). The meaning of industrial education. 
Vocational Education . 4d1-4ld. 



Selected-Quotations 

Education is the result of experiences whereby we become more or 
less able to adjust ourselves to the demands of the particular 
form of soci .y in which we live and work. (p. 1) 

Vocational education becomes that part of the total experience 
of the individual whereby he learns successfully to carry on a 
gainful occupation, (p. 2) 

To the degree that occupations are intellectually deadehihg 
and emotionally coarsening, causing the citizen to seek escape 
from them, to that degree are the individual citizens and 
society in an alarming state, (p. 17) 



The social purpose of a liberal education— especially of public 
liberal education in a democracy — rather than being for the 
worthy use of leisure seems to be far more for the fuller par- 
ticipation in the earnest work of the world, (p. 19) 

aiccessful men and women live, move^ have their beings, and 
rise to social eminence throui^, and within the atmosphere of, 
their occupations, (p. 21) 

if his work or vocation is neither personally enjoyable to himself 
nor socially valuable to his fellows^ the "living" earned by it 
\fMl correspond, (p. 25) 



It should be said in passing that when the American technical 
hi^ school now so common in our lar^ cities finds its real field 
of service, it will not be as a preparatpry school for the engi- 
neering college--a service which that college does hot regard as 
necessary since its entrance requirements still reco^ize and 
favor the old line hi^ school, it will be as a finishing school 
preparing young men { and young women) for favorable entrance^ as 
prospective non-commissioned officers^ and possibly ultimately as 
executives, on the business and directive side of industry and 
commerce. Ip. 73) 

Its purpose should be not to supplant but ^6 supplement general 
education, (p. 126) 
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Once a pupil has entered uppe:yocati^^^ training, its cbhtrollingi 
purpose should be to equip him for €ire"-wbrle he wants to do. (p. 127) 

Vocational education offers a greater_ opportunity than other 
forms of trainir^ for developing habits of thinking which as 
habits may be carried over by the individual and used in dealing 
with civic and social problems, (p. 93) 

General education prepares us to live well^ Vocational education 
prepares us to work well^ (p^ 401) 



While the dominant purpose of vocational schools always must be to 
prepare boys and_giris for successful wage earning, no school 
worthy of the name will fail at the same time to fit its pupilsi 
for intelligent citizenship, (p. 401) 



The American schools will become truly democratic when we learn to 
train all kinds of men in ail kinds of ways, for all kinds of 
things.^ We will do this, when the American people, including the 
American schoolmaster, begin to realize it is just as important to 
make a good blacksmith, a good carpenter^ a good mechanic, as it 
is to make a good lawyer. We will never solve the probi^ of 
efficient vocational education until we are ready to take this 
position, (p. 406} 

Somewhere in the life of every boy and girl there is a point 
before which they canhoc go out to work with advantage to them- 
selves and to the social order. Permitting children togb to 
work before that point may be a temporary advantage to their 
parents and to an industry, although doubtful, but the 

effect is to shorten the period of productivity and efficiency at 
the other end of the life of the wage earner. As a business prop- 
osition, if for no other reason, the state in discharging its 
duty to childhood and to the next generation heeds to lengthen the 
period of infancy by prohibiting children free; working before that 
point at which they can do it to their own physical, mental, 
moral, and industrial advantajje. (p. 408) 

Major Points 

- Vocational education is defined as "The transmission of knowledge or 
skill under conditions where, on the one hand, the function of the 
instructor is recoghissed and, on the other, the heed of the group for 
instruction is recognized" (p. 5). 

- Training for work in a democratic society is essential. 

- Democratic education evokes a citizen^s interest in daily work. 

- Education in a democracy should be more for full participation in 
the earnest work of the world as opposed to being for leisure. 
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- Vocations function as: (a) the basic vehicle for "successful" ciiizehs, 
(b) channels of friendship and sociability, and (c) the muscle of 
cooperative social action and distinction. 

- Life's values are enhanced by education through work. 

- The way persons in society earn their living and the living they earn are 
interconnected • 

- Vocational education is consistent with the accepted American social 
phiidsdphy of education. 

* There is a social need for vocational education as revealed by vocational 
inefficiencies. 

- Vocational troubles are at the core of many social maladjustments. 

- Students have different interests suid talents. Forcing all through a 
curriculum made for commonality dbiesh't make sense. 

- Vocational education conserves natural resources and human resources. 

- Flux in skill and knowledge can be met by vocational education. 

- Adaptation and readaptatioh of the worker is more systematic and economi- 
cal via vocational education throu^ the "pick up" method. 

- Vocational education encourages invention or discovery. 

- All jobs require some intelligence. The more technical a job, the more 
"job" intelligence is needed. Charles R. Richards' occupational intelli- 
gence fomula isE = M+ T + I, where: (E) efficiency depends upon 
possession of the necessary (M) manipulative skill, the possession of the 
necessary functioning (T) technical loiowledge, and the possession of the 
(i) intelligence to apply the knowledge to the problem or job. 

- Vocational education can develop (a) intrinsic intelligence (ability to 
use facts )^ (b) general intelligence (sound thinking procedures and 
transfer of learning), and (c) ideals and standards of performance 
(results of correct thinking). 

- Vocational education improves morale and morale affects individual 
stability. 

- Prosser's Theorems about vocational education: 

1. Vocatibnai_ education will be efficient in prpportibh as the 
environment in which the learner is trained is a replica of the 
environment in which he must subsequently work. 

2. Effective vocational training can only be given where the 
training of jobs are carried on in the same way with the same 
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operations, the same tools and the same machines as In the 
occupation Itself, 

Vocational education will be effective in proportion asit trains 
the Individual directly ahd specifically in the thinking habits 
and the manipulative habits required in the occupation itself. 

Vocational education will be effective in prppdrtibh as it 
enables each individual to capitalize his interests, aptitudes 
and intrinsic intelligence to the hlghesit possible degree. 

Vocational education for any professional calling, trade, occupa- 
tion orjob can only be given to the selected group of individ- 
uals \rtio heed it, rant it and are able to profit it. 

Vocational training will be effective in proportion as the specif- 
ic training e^erlencjes for fbrmihg_ right habits of doing and 
thinking are repeated to the point that the habits developed are 
those of the finished skills necessary for ^Inful employment. 

Vocational education will be effective in propbrtloh as the 
instructor has had successful experience in the application of 
skills and knowledge to the operations and processes he under- 
takes to teach. 



For every occupation ^^t^^ of productive ability 

which an individual must possess in order to secure or retain 
©nployment in that occupation. If vocational education is hot 
carried to that point with that individual, it is heither per- 
sonally nor socially effective. 



Vocational educatlbh must recognize cohditibns as they are and 
must traihihdividuals to meet the demands of the "market" even 
thbu^ it may be true that more efficient ways of conducting the 
occupation may be known and that better working conditions are 
hl^ly desirable. 



The effective establishment bf process habits ih any learner will 
besecured in propbrtibh as the training is given on actual jobs 
and not on exercises or pseudo jobs. 



The only reliable source of cbhteht fbr specific training ih an 
occupation is in the eacperiehees of masters of that occupation. 

For every bccupatibhthe^ of content which is peculiar 

to that occupation ahd which practically has no functioning value 
ih ahy other occupation. 

Vocational education will render efficient social service ih pro- 
portion as it meets the specific training heeds of any group at 
the time they need it and in such a way that they can most effec- 
tively profit by the instruction. 
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14. Vocational educ5ation will be socially efficient in prbpbrtibn as 
in its methods of instruction arid in personal, relations with 
learners. It takes intb_ consideration the particular charac- 
teristics of any particular group which it serves. 



15. The administration of vocational education will be efficierit in 
proportion as It is elastic and fluid rather than rigid and 
standardized. 

16. Which every reasonable effort should be made to reduce per capita 
cost, there is a miriimum below which effective vocational educa- 
tion caririot be given, and if the course does not permit of this 
miriimum of per capital cost, vocational education should not be 
attempted. 



Venn, G. (1970). Man, educatibri» arid manpower ^ Washington, DC: The 
American Association of School Administrators. 

Selected Qubtatiohs 



The question of quality revolves arburid the concept that education 
must prepare students for the kind of world in which they will be 
living as adults. If education does hot do this, it will fail in 
its purixjse, rib matter how "well educated" our citizens become. No 
matter what level of educational attainment is reached, (p. 106) 

For nearly led years the curriculum in bUr schools forced students 
into one of three programs: gerieral^ college preparatory, or voca- 
tional. In nearly eve / high school, most students have been urged 
to select the status .>ad of ^college prep", often despite the stu- 
dent^ s aptitudes, interests, or gifts. Those who did not drbp but 
br were able to put up with mediocrity were assigned tb the general 
curriculum^ A few hardy souls, with parents whb either didri^t care 
about school for schooling's sake or were wiser than the teachers, 
chose the vocational program (which was often in such low esteem in 
the school that its quality was lower than any other program), (p. 



Host ybuag people have little knowledge of the kinds bf work that 
will be done when they become adults, the time when youngsters knew 
about work by casual acquaintance with it in the community is gone, 
(p. 109) 



Everyone needs the opportunity to learn employability skills^ such 
as respbhsibiiity, cooperation, taking instructioris* being on time, 
and remaining on the Job. More people lose jobs because of lack of 
these skills than for any other reasori. (p. 110) 

The fact that most students electing the college prep course, have 
rib career plans br^_ worse, have made no study of career oppor- 
tunities tends to make their school experience nonrelevant to their 
own goals, (p. 110) 



There may be e»3ellence or shoddihess in every line of human 
endeavor. We must work to hojior excellence Undeed, to demand it) 
in every socially accepted humaoi activity, however humble the activ- 
ity^ and_ to scorn shoddiness, however exalted the activity. An 
excellOTt plumber is infinitely more admirable than an incompetent 
philosopher. The society which scorns excellence in plumbing 
because plumbing is a humble activity and tolerates shoddiness in 
faiilbsophy because it is ah exalted activity will have neither good 
plianbihg hdr^od lAiilosophy. Neither its pipes nor its theories 
will hold water, (Gardner, 1968, p. 66 in Venn, 1970, p. 119) 

Students do give up. After receiving a report card every six 
weeks for eight years which says they are at the bottom, they 
don't have to be too smart to conclude that it is socially more 
acceptable to be la^ than to be dumb * Sdoebhe has said that the 
report card itself really isn't so bad. What makes it hard is that 
the parents have to sign the report card, sad by signing agree to 
the facts as stated, (p, 120) 

There is no time at which to end education. There is ho point in a 
persons life when he has accumulated all thekhowledge he wants or 
CM usei S^eral reco^i of this fact, together with a 
remarkable response by public and private organizations, has made 
adult education one of the fastest growing segments of American 
education, (p, 123) 

If we are tb_reach a large part of bur youth while they are still 
in schbbl^ we must relate learning with earning, if_we are really 
to develop a mahpbwer policy which will help to prepare youth for 
entry into the work force in a sensible and efficient manner, we 
must haw a youth wage policy consistent with the concept of 
earning while learning, (p. 130) 

The cbhcept of Wbrk experience as learhi^ bnly forthe poor, the _ 
uneducated, and the uhemplbyed is dehegretihg to those involved as 
well as supportive of a philosophy that work experience is not part 
of quality education, (p. 237) 

Maj or Points 

- Recommendatibhs fbr sbhbbl prbj^ams: 



1, Schooling should be established on a continuous year round 
basis with career oriented secondary curricula. 
Occupational es^loratibh should begin in the elementary 
schools and gradually increase in sophistication and depth 
ihtb the sehibr hi^i schbol years ^ 



2, Vocational education must become a part of every level of 
education in order to assist the individual in making the 
transition from school to work. 
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3. Work e>5>erierice should be required of all_i3tudehts 
regardless of their curriculim before ^aduatibn. 

k. Work e35>erience, re^^^ all students, should be of 

thr«e kinds: exploratory, in terms of_ learning about career 
area;^ployability skill training to learn attitudes and 
responsibilities; and skill acquisition in ah occupational 
area. 

5. The grading system heeds to be redesigned to order not to 
discourage students from participating school. 

6. There must be public review of plans and programs by inde- 
pendent advisory groups. 

7. Schools must follow up the progress of students after 
leaving school. This includes an evaluation at the end of 
the pr6£p?am as well as future evaluations. 

Recommendation^ for special services program: 



1. Local employment services run by the United States 
EmploymMt Service should be^r^ by federal legislation 
to assiist school placement offices. 

2. Services must be available for handicapped and disabled 
people who wish to be a part of any vocational program. 

3. Over ilO| percent of students vSo enter college do not grad- 
uate; there are few available or individuals 
assigned the responsibility for assisting these students to 
make the transition from dropping out of college to work. 

Recommendations for economic changes: 

1. Contractual arrangements between local education agencies 
and private businesses must be encouraged if it is the least 
expensive methoa of financing educational programs. 

2. Congressmust be prevailed upon to pass hew legislation 
which will provide wage scales for students who are earning 
and learning. 



3. Fundsprovided by the Department of Labor and Office of 
Education should be available to states which institute 
programs to reduce school drop-but levels. 

4. There should be more federal assistance to students needing 
funds for continuing their education besides the students 
who are in college related programs. 

5. In order to reach a large part of youth who are in school, 
learning with earning must be related. 
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General concerns: 



1. One must question whether increasing investments for 
research will bring as much immediate change as investing 
in new program diversity. 

2. The heeds and goals of individuals must be the basic foun- 
dation of education instead of the heeds of the labor 
market • 

3. Since most people today will typically change jobs four or 
five times during their work lives^ a long range policy of 
preparing individuals with simple, specific Job skills no 
longer makes sense* It is becoming increasingly less pro- 
ductive to teach specific skiii^, even though specific 
entry skills are required in order to join the labor force. 

4. Continuing education Ms become necessary for everyone. 



5. Discrimination in today's society has become more a matter 
of education and skills than color or race. 



Evans, R. N. (1971). Foundations of vocatimal^ ^sducation . Columbus, 
OH: Charles F. Merrill Publishing Company. 

iSelected Quotations 



^e earliest and most widely accepted objective of vocational edu- 
cation is to provide a mechanism for meeting the manpower needs of 
the local community, (p. 9) 

When an individual cbiad expect to spehda lifetime in the same 
occupation and cbuld^expect to trauismit to his chiidre^ in essen- 
tially uhchahgedform the skills, knowledges, and attitudes which 
he had_ learned, the need for institutionalizing vocational educa- 
tion was much less than it is now, when few people can expect to 
engage in exactly the same productive activities for even a year, 
(p. 9-10) 

It mi^t be mbre accurate to say that times have changed so that 
unless a person has learned to work, he is not educated, (p. 15) 

For vocational education to serve the manpower needs of society 
effectively, a system of long-term manpower forecasting is needed, 
(p. 21) 

Not all educators see the meeting of manpower needs as a desirable 
objective of education, (p. 26) 

Academic educators feel that vocational education decreases indi- 
vidual options. Perhaps this is true in some vocational courses 
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for some students- But for most _y6M^ 

are markedly increase^ by the araiiab^ vocational educa- 

ticm^ and as more vocational edu^ accept the increasing of 
individuai options as a basic objective, the proportion 
will increase, (p. 29) 

The least understood of the three major objectives of vocati 
educatibh is that which suggests_ that vocational education can and 
should consciously interpret general education to vocational stu- 
dents. Cp. 51) 

A_ better view sees vocational education content as that which 
helps a person to succeed occupationally, but is hot needed by 
everyone, (p. 53) 

Major Points 

- Vocational education has three general objectives: to meet the manpower 
needs of society, to Increase the options which are available to stu- 
dents, and to provide motivation for learning. 

- Meeting the manpower needs of society was the principal objective of 
vocational education until the authorization of the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. However^ it is still crucial due to the increasing rate of 
technological change. 

- Whether vocational education actually increases the options which 
are available to students is hot geherally agreed upon by educators^ 
but through its employment-related effects, youth or^nizations, oppor- 
tunities to work and earn wages (especially for f^aies), options for 
ihdivlduals are increased. This is espcially true for those not having 
many opportunities before becoming vocational students. 

- As motivation for learning, the role of vocational education is to 
interpret general educatibh and its value to vbcatlohai students. 

- General educatioh is "education which is needed every student and 

. which is necessary for acquirihg the ability to cope with one's environ- 
ment in today's world" (p. 52). 
• Vocational education, which is educational content that assists in the 
occupatlohai success of an individual, is hot heeded by all, as is 
general educatibh. It provides reasons, however, tor learning basic 
general academic skills, and it contributes to a student's reasons for 
r^alnihg in school. 
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Wirth^ 4i_ n972h Education in the tecdinologtcal society (pp. 169-181)* 
Scranton, NJ: intext Educational Publishers. 

Wirth , A . (1 974 , Winter ) . Philosophical issues, in the vocational- 
liberal studies /?ontroversy (1900-1917): Joiui Dewey vs. the 
social efficiincyjaiilosophers. Studies in Philosophy an d 
Education . 105-118^ 



Selected Quotatio ns 

Dewey was awai^e that sciehce-technolbgy had the power to debase 
life as well as the power to enrich iti_ In the late 1920*^ 
wrote: ^•Science i ^ i has played its part in gene^ 
ment of nen,_ women Md c^ in factories in which they are 

animated n^chines to tend inanimate machines. It has maintained 
sordid slums, flurried and discontented careers^ grinding poverty 
and luxurious wealth, brutal e^loitatiori of nature and man in 
times of peace and high explosives and noxious gases in times. of 
war. Man4 a child in understanding himself, has placed in his 
hahds^^ysical tools of incalcula^ power. He plays with them 
like a child, and whether they work harm or @od is largely a 
matter of accident." (Dewey, 1927, p. 176 in Wirth, 1972, p. 170) 



With a haunting sense of the more bmihbus dangers still to come, 
Dewey added j "Humanity is hot ^ as was once thought^ the end for 
irtiich all things were formed^^ it is but a slight and feeble thing, 
perteps sm episodic one,_ih the_ vast stretch of th^ universe. But 
for oaan^ man is the center of interest euid the measure of 
importance." (Dewey, 1927, p. 176 in Wirth, 1972, p- 176) 

He was riot, however, of a temperament to embrace es^ 
despair. If man's own mind had created grave threats, it was also 
the source of his power to turn things around i_ "The ^ anorgan- 
ism learns . ._i the more it has to learn in order to keep itself 
going; otherwise death and catastrophe." (Dewey, 1951, p. 523 in 
Wirth, 1972, p. 171) 

Dewey felt that modern circumstances provided a chance for the 
Smericah people to surmo^t old dualisfisi If their tradition of 
democratic ideais were coDabihed with_the_ intellectual liberation of 
science, they mif^t create a civilization which would give more 
people a chance to experience fullness as human beings. 
Unfortunately, American culture was thus far guilty of Mssing its 
opportunity. Dewey noted that it had hot only perpetuatedancient 
dualisms but had created hew oheSi_ This was true of the hat ion is 
intellectual development w^ rejected the facts of evo- 

lution; It was true of their social life, ^ere an obsession with 
money led them to sell out the democratic dream for cheap 
materialism; it was true in education, where pressures were 
emerging to replace sterile rote- learning with pseudo-reforms of 
utilitarian trade training. (Wirth, 1972, p. 173) 




^^icahs paid a heavy price f or the: unbalanced, pursuit of mone 
gain. Life had become jwrked ty oeehM^ worship of 

technique as an end instead of meMSi by standardization and the 
conepiaitant homo^heity of fchbu^t an^ opinion instead of flexible, 
critical ttiihkih£5j and by quantification, with consequm imper- 
sonality and "superficiaiity" of soul. When left unchecked, the 
new industrial system introduced both dramatic and subtle changes 
into t£«_^t tern of culture: the decline of family faras, the 
replacem«it of old- type artisans by assembly line machine -tenders, 
the commercialization of college athletics, the sensationalism of 
the press, the manipulative thrust of advertising and public 
relations and the tensions and compulsive drives of businessmen. 
(Wirth, 1972^ p. 176) 

aedden worlced from an asusmptions about the nature of social life 
which he borrowed from his sociology teacher Franklin Giddings: 
"Society, like the material world . i ^ jesses from homogeneity and 
indefiniteness of hoh-brganizatton to the heterogeneity arid definite- 
ness of or^ization. The process of selection is based upon the 
differences growing out of the unequal conditions of both heredity 
and nurture to which man is born. Inequality— physical, mental, 
and moral—is an inevitable characteristic of the social 
population." (Wirth, 197*t, p. 169) 

Vocational education must establish habits: habits of Correct 
thinking and of ebrreet doing. Hence, its fundamental theory must 
be that of habit psychology. The new scientific psychology 
pioneered by Edward Thorndike, said Prbsser, assumed that the mind 
is a habit-forming machine. There was ah obvious fit between this 
psychological theory and vocatibhia education when the latter was 
conceived as "essentially a matter of establishing certain habits 
through repetitive training both in thinking and doing." (Wirth, 



Dewey replied sharply that his differences with Sheddeh were pro- 
fomdly social and political as Well as educational: "The kind of 
vocational education in which I am interested in is not one which 
will 'adapt' workers to the existing industrial regime: I am hbt 
sufficiently in love with the regime for that. It seems to me that 
the business of all who would not be educational time-servers is to 
resist every move in this direction, and tb strive fbr a kind of 
vocational education which will first alter the existing industrial 
systan, and ultimately transfbrm it." (Wirth, 197l», p. 176) 

As we approach the last decades of the twentieth centUry a majbr 
chall^ge for all societies is to create life styles which will 
overcome the divorce of technology from humanistic cbhcerM. If we 
make it^ educational reform and social renewal will go on together. 
The emeripnce of educational e^erimehts aimed at providing human- 
izing experiences with teehhblbgy will be one kind of sigh. The 
flourishing bf bland, well-engineered school efforts to serve 
narrow technocratic efficiency needs will be a counterindicatioh. 
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Tte inner conflict oyer which kind of society Americans_ want to 
create with the power of science and techholos^ continues — only the 
stakes are getting higher. (Wirth, 1974, p. 181) 

Major Points 

- The philosophical rationale of Dewey's interest: 

1 • The ihdostriai education movement holds possibilities for 
educational reform but "narrow utilitarism" is a potential 
problem. Conditions under which vocational aspects are 
helpful or harmful heed to be determined. 

2. Education without science and te is inadequate, but 

the negative effects of science should be considered. 

3* Man's learning results in new challenges due to the changed 
conditions which have been created. 

- Dewey's battle against dualism: 

1. Separatibn/duaii^^^^^ may be 

typified by the Platonic tradition~limits the potential of 
a democratic society. Instead of moving beyond dualism, 
American culture perpetuated it through its economic^ 
social and educational system. 

2i The total pattern of culture is a more influential educator than 
the school system alone. 

- Dewey's economic critique: 

1. The ways of providing for life's necessities pervades other 
aspects of life because of the "mental patterns" that are 
developed. 

2. The inconsistency between the materialism of the marketplace 
and the religious/spiritual beliefs in the United States 
poses a moral pr obi an. Pursuing monetary gain has resulted 
in a new dualism and power structure. 

3. Tfeeeaiterhatives to the new dual Iot are possible: continue 
the present system, adopt a system of state determinism, or 
plan a "new society" in accord with the perceived spirit of 
American life. 

4. The quality of schooling reflects decisions about the organi- 
zation of ^imerican life. 

- Views of social efficiency philosophers (Snedden and Prosser): 

1. The task of education is to aid the economy in functioning 
as efficiently as possible by making each person a more 
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?fit« Mfflber of society. The kind of citizen wanted needs 
to be defined, and training designed that has the capacity 
to produce this kind of person. 

2. Human beings are viewed as beihg^f ability levels that 
parallel hierarchial work requirOTehts. 

3. Education should be "pracW^^ the sense of being 
designed for specific employment. "Masters" of occupations 
are more appropriate resources and teachers than traditional 
educators for this type of preparation. 

4. The fuhdamehtal theory of vocational education should be the 
"habit" psychology of Thorndike. Instruction should simu- 
late the work environment . Administrative organization 
should be separate from that of general education so that 
manpower training could be accomplished. 

Views of Dewey: 

1. The task of education is to reconcile or overcome the 

contradictions of society developing strategies to bring 
••qualities of democratic ethos into institutions being 
transformed science^ tecbholbgy and corporatiM." Youth 
should be helped to understand how htman e3q)erience is 
trahsformed ^ these forces, so that they could be able to 
evaluate institutions. 



2. Human beings are viewed as capable of being a i^rt of a 
planning society. 

3. Education should be "practical" in the sense ot integrating 
the intellectual and "doing" aspects of learning through 
authentic involvement. 



Warmbrod, J. R. (1974). The liberalization of vocationai^ducation . Paper 
presented at the American Vocational Association Convention, New 
Orleans. Danville, IL: Interstate. 

Selected Quotations 

They conclude that narrow and specific vocational training appears 
to have no useful role at the high school level, (p. 2) 



I maintain that this dichotomization of the purposes and content 
of secondary education into vocational and academic segments is 
precisely the culprit that can help explain why the promise envis- 
ioned for vocational education has been slow to materialize, 
(p. 3-4) 

We must recognize that theory and tobwiedge are inseparable from 
practice and experience, (p. 5) 
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We must hot equate vocational education with beeupational predesti- 
nation to directed rather than directive occupations, (p. 5) 

Broaden the purpose of vocational education in secondary schools 
from that of a narrow "trade-school orientation" that equates 
^^catidnal education with skill training to a more liberal concept 
that recognizes the cbhtributibn vbcatibhal education can and does 

make to a variety bf develbpmehtal tasks bfadble^ 

M i i skills^feowledge, and attitudes which enhance or impede 
entry to an progress in the world of work are not limited to those 
acquired in courses with the label "vocational." (p. 6) 

Major Points 

« Expanding the purpbse of vocational educatibh can bridge the gap between 
vocational and general education. Occupational preparation is not only due 
to the vocational education curriculum. 

- A decade after the 1963 vocational educatibh legislation , the value c,f 
vbcatibnal educatibh in preparation of students for wbrk was still questibh- 
able due to fact that only vocational education has that responsibility. 

- The separation of vocational education from general education partially 
explains vocatibhal educatibh* s lack bf success. 

- The broader purposes of vbcatibnal education shbuld include: (a) beeupa- 
tional orientation and exploration , (b) career planning and decision 
making y (c) preparatibh for advahced study , (d) develoi»fteht of general 
anplbymeht skills, and (e) specific (tradltibhal^ emplbymeht skills. 

- Expanding the {xirpose is not an abdication of vocational education's prior 
purpose. It is only to remove the barriers betW55en vocational education 
and general educatibh. A purpose bf public educatibh is to teach students 
about and prepare them for the world of work. Career develbprnertt goals are 
part of the broadening of the purpose of vocational education. Skills 
necessary for occupatibhal success ihclude "geheral education" skills. 



Grubb,^ W. N., 4 Lazersdn, N. (1975, November). Rally 'round the workplace: 
Continuities and fallacies in career education. Harvard Educatiohal 
Review . il51-i»74. 



Selected^ Quotations 

Career educators believe that "students will en^ by career education 
because of its realism, eduoatbrs will advbcate (it) because bf its 
relevance, cbmmuhitles and schbol patrohs will approve (it) because 
of its congruence with societal heeds, ahd busihess and employers 
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will aKressively support_(it) because of its practicality and 
efficiency." (Marland, 1974^ p. 185 in Srubb and Lazersbn, p. 455) 

The vocational education movement ^thered support from busi- 
nessmen^ educators^ s^^ and labor, its advocates 
argued that vocational education would produce a skilled labor 
force, contribute to further economic deyelopmeht^ elevate manual 
labor to a hijjher status, and restore relevahce_t6_ the sdioois. By 
teaching industry, discipline, submission to authority, respect for 
projBrty rifijttts, and acceptance of one* s place in the industrial 
order, vbcatibhal education would comtet social decay, industrial 
unrest, and aitOTation_ from work. Pupils would cease to drop out 
of scshbol fecause vocational training would give them the skills 
they would need as adults in the labor market. Hbrebver, poverty 
woad_ be eradicated. Finally vocational education would provide a 
greater recognition of individual and group differences by 
reshaping the curriculum and p^ the socioeconomic 
teckgrbuhd^ abilities, aspirations, and the "probable future of the 
<*ild." Vi^ed in a broader social context, the intrbductibh of 
vbcatiohaiism into the school ma part bf a movement by the educa- 
tional system to embrace the goals^ structure, and methods of cor- 
porate capitalism, (p. il58) 



The MsiMptibhs of Mreer ed^^ about the nature of work and 
the demehd for labor are largely a myth. The world they pbsit^ in 
which career education can make all work satisfying and all 
training useful, is a world we wpuld hb dbubt prefer to the one we 
inhabit. But in constructing this Utopia^ career education simply 
reflects the more general dil^ma of scho^ Capitalism is an 

economic systaa in which capital is central. As part of a drive 
fbr profits and the accummulation of capital, managers in an econom- 
ic syst^ like ours endlessly divide^ simplify^ and eliminafce Jobs. 
This resets in an increase in unemployment and a constant status 
of underemployment for most workers. The ecbhbmlc system values 
capital resources at the eagiense of human res6i;^ces. Yet the 
schooling system is charged with_ the development of human resour- 
ces, and thus its central purpose is in sad contradiction to that 
of the economic system it serves, (p. 472) 

Major Points 

- Career education (and vbcatibhal education) are rationalized to the public 
through the use of false assumptions. 

- Educatibnal requirements of jobs are artiflcally inflated. 

- There is substantial dissatisfaction with work (this feeling is supressed 
during periods of hi^ unemployment because workers feel it is just "good" 
to have a job). 

- Vocational education is inefficient in reducing the gap between rich and 
poor, in enhancing school learning, in solving social and economic problems 
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and in making i^yslcal work more satisfying; 

- The assimied moral benefits of work do hot fit the real nature of most jobs 
nor the logic of TOrpbrate captlallsm. 

- Most jobs have very short career ladders-- there is little likelihood that 
vocatibhai education will affect upward mobility. 

- It is the economic structure that is largely at fault for uhemploymeht, 
underemployment and work dissatisfaction-^ndt its victim. 

- Career education (vocational education) reduces expectations, limits aspira- 
tibhs and increases commitoeht to the existing social structure. 

- Career education (vocatibhai education) accepts the present economic 
system as just and thereby, **seeks to make people satisfied with their 
roles in a society that distributes social goods inequitably. It stresses 
the importance of increasing productivity without asking what is being 
produced amd toward what ends. It claims that American society does not 
need all the intellectual and developed capacities of its citizens in the 
work force without asking whether such a waste of capabilities makes 
sense." (p. 474) 

Silbermim, H. F. <l98d, SeptCTber), Non-economic returns of vocational edu- 
cation. Vocational Edunation , 43-45. 

Selected Quotations 

In this viewpoint the pri^ry purpose of vocational e is to 

promote full human development tlu^ous^ ot the learner to 

activities that are intrinsically meaningful and absorbing, (p. 43) 

The purpose of the work is to further the education of the student, 
the work is subordinate tc the educational process. This is work 
for education, (p, 43) 

More of ten than hot people fail to be admitted in;o the primary 
labor market, are fired or fail to be promoted on their jobs because 
they lack those personal qualities rather than technical deficien- 
cies, (p. 44) 

To evaluate ihtrihsi^ results ohe must use measures of persbhal 
growth rather than emplbyiseht statistics or salary records, (p. 44) 

Major Points 

- Vocational education has benefits other than extrinsic skills traihihg. 
These personal qualities *tmay be as vital to the attainment of extrinsic 
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economic benefits as the acquisition of technical skills" (p. 44)* 

- The intrinsic purposes of vocational education promote full human develop- 
laent through exposure of learner to particularly meaningful activities 
utilizing work eaqperience as part of an educational process to enrich the 
spirit. 

- The criterion of success of intrinsic activities is personal growth, 
evidenced if dedication to task and level of voluntary participation. 

- Evaluation of vocational education designed for intrinsic effects should be 
done thrbu^ comparison with academic students ^ assessment of hiinah develop- 
ment , and student ^s personal satisfaction. 

- H4mah develojxBeht dimensions include personal competence, aesthetic 
expression, integrity, cboperativehess, and altruiOT. 

- To achieve intrinsic results, vocational education needs to move outside of 
the school building. 



Violas, P. C. (1981, Spring). Reflections on theories of human capital, 
skill training and vocational education. Educati onal Theory, 31(2), 
137-151. ^ "~ 

Selected Quotations 

All students should have knowledge about and skills relative to 
such things as mechanics, electricity^ hand tools, various 
materials, nutrition and cooking, design and decorating, (p. 150) 



The typiMl pattern of development in this century has been the 
increasing spectaiization of tasks, segmentation of the work proc- 
ess and close integration of those segsiented aspects of each indi- 
vidual work station into the total production or business process, 
(p- 145) 



In retrospect it seems that we made a wrong turn in our educational 
history ii*en^ in accordance w^ E.L. Thorndike's arguments a^ 
generalized transfer of training^ we moved to train specialized 
skills rather than general intelligence. A careful examination of 
Drucker's and Weisbrod»s modern fbrai^^ capital theory 

ihdicatesthat their conceptions are actually more closely allied 
to the Owen and Hann position than the way modern vocationalists 
have applied the theory, (p. 149) 

it would se^ that human capital theories do not ^ as has been long 
believed, adequately explain or justify vocational braining 
programs whic*i emphasis spec^ cognitive and manipulation skills 
development. Further, it is also unlikely that these theories sup- 
port affective skills training vocational programs, (p. 149) 
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If it is the case, as the preponderance of evidence suggests , that 
most of the work places for which yocatlonal students are being 
prepared dp riot require significant amounts of skill t uhderstahdihg 
Of the techholbgy involved in the production process^ nor ihhova- 
fcibh on the part bf^ the worker, thenspecific cognitive and manual 
skills training seams, at^ best, superfluous. Especially if 
requisite skills CM quickly ac on the job^ then it seems 

clear that the "investment*^ both by the state and the student in 
curricula to develop such skills may be wasted, (p. 148) 



Hbst bf the available evidence leads to the cbhclusibh that for 
life in. ^heral, adequate perfomance of citizenship respon- 
sibilities and labor market success , individuals with well- 
developed intellectual skills and critical abilities are 
advantaged, (p. 150) 

It is alsb clear that all students ^^^ £^ prospective citizens and 
workers, should have fcbwiedge of the world of work. But the 
emphasis should be muchdifferentt present. Presently our 

concern is to develop the affective skills irtiich wed the worker, to 
the existing nature of work and even to cbnvince them that "all" 
work has dignity. If public schools are tb serve^the students then 
a more realistic arid hbriest approach is heeded » The uhderstahdirig 
bf the wbrldbfwbrk which the_ public schools present to students 
shbuld.shOH ttet world Moreover, the 

spools should arm students against those aspects of the world of 
work whidi lessen the human dignity of workers. This, of course, 
would require more insight, courage and honesty than we have 
demonstrated in the past. (p. 151) 

Major Points 

- Vocational education is dominated by a rcxnantic, 19th century artisan 
cbhception of the workplace ^ 

- f&ssive change has trahsfolrined the nature of work in America and both 
blue collar and white collar workers have experienced significant 
changes in their job structures. 

- Vbcatibnal education overemphasizes sophisticated manual skills. 

- Most work stations are char'acterized by a rbutihized pattern of standardized 
actions with skill requirements declining for most workers. 

- The U.S. economy has a shortage of jobs not skills. 

- The secondary schbbl curriculum is hot a dominant influence in the 
unemployment of men and women after* they leave schbbl. 

- Human capital theory supports broad academic training for workers. 

- Vocational education should emphasize avocatibhai skills and not vocational 
skills, (i.e., general interests as opposed to specific skills training). 
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- Theoretical and practical aspects of education should be integrated and 
a'l^ilable to all students; 

- Affective education and develo^ent should not merely aim to "adapt" the 
istudent to the world of work without adequately allowing the student to 
understand those ar«as of work which tend to lessen human dignity. 

Swanson, G. I. (1982). Vocsatibnai education patterns in the United States* 
In H. Silberman (Ed.), Eduoatton^and work, eighty- first yearbook of 
the natto nal-society for the study of education (pp. 15-48). Chicago- 
The University of Chicago Press. 

Sel ected Quotati ons 

Vbcatibnal education has hot developed as a system but rather as a 
eblleetion of enterprises identified to a greater or lesser degree 
with every type of education and most types of institutions. Yet 
the most distinguishable characteristic of various forms of occupa- 
tional preparation is not the type of education chosen, but rather 
its duration or length, (p. 22) 

For those who enter the occupations thfre is a defactb classifica- 
tion_tfet is much closer to reality. It is, simply, long education 
and short education. Long educati on requires a much higher level 
of public expenditure per student; it allows the acquisition of 
more employability skillsj and it leads to the status and rewards 
of a hii^er position in the occupational structure. Short educa- 
tibh consumes a lower level of public expenditure per student; it 
has a disproportionate number of the poor and otherwise disadvan- 
taged; and it leads to the status and rewards associated with the 
lower positions in the bccupatiohal structure . . .much employment- 
related education and training, including vocational education^ is 
conventionally designed and planned as short education, (p. 22-23) 

If racial segregation in the public schbols of the United States is 
contrary to constitutional ri^ts^ an absurd notion only a genera- 
tion ago, how long will it be before the amendaaents covering lifej 
liberty, and prbperty are invoked to ensure guarantees a^inst thi 
segregating influences of education or training programs designed 
for seme to be short, less expensive, and in many fbrms as acts of 
charity? . j i ih its design features j Vbcational education and/or 
training remains unfinished as a blueprint for the hopes of many 
individuals or the promises of the Br&at American documents, (p. 
23-24) 

Vbcational edueatibh and training appears tb have a resid claim 
on, or assignment to, marginality with respect to both stuaents and 
resources . 

No educational endeavor matches or_exceeds vocational education in 
its problems of definitions * * . most uses of the term imply a 
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diverse set of programs serving a wide range of students at 
different intensities and for different purposes, (p. 33) 

It seems incredulous that the sear for a definition of vocational 
education is still underway and that there is such diversity of 
perceptions about what it is or should be. (p. 36) 

Preparing people to dp society's work is . . . the process of allo- 
catirigi indeed rationing^ the statuses ir rewsirds, and awsurds that 
manbers of society accord to each other* (p. 43) 

The pattern of vocational education in the United States should be 
viewed as many different types of journeys taken to multiple 
destinations . . . the patterns are • . • unfinished and 
Incomplete, (p. 4?) 

Major Points 

- Vbcatibhai education is very diverse in the way it is delivered. However, 
it is generally a part of ••short" education which can serve to segregate 
istudehts and their future opportunities frcxn those who obtain a ••longer** 
education. 

- The organizational structure for vocational education is a patchwork of 
institutions and programs. 

- The several bases that might be used to define vocational education in- 
clude: (a) federal statutes, (b) client perceptions, (c) programs included, 
and (d) purpose. 

- The purposes of vocational education include: widening latitude for 
job choice, initial aiid/dr subsequent placement, opportunity for occupa- 
tional mobility, movement upward on occupational ladders, and increased 
productivity as an employee or employer^* (p. 55). 

- Areas of vocational education with strength include: (a) acclaim won in 
local communities and (b) remaining close to industry, commerce and agri- 
culture. Areas heeding strehgthehihg include: (a) instructor or teacher 
preparation, (b) intellectual leadership, and (c) attention to scientific 
literacy and technological competence. 

- the major policy debates particularly important to vocational education 
include: (a) question of control of vocational education by federal ver- 
sus state versus local government, (b) limiting vocational education to 
the post secondary level versus extending it into the secondary levels said 
(c) closing versus maintaining the gap between liberal arts/humanities and 
vocational education. 
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Implicatibhs for Purpose and Process of Secondary Vocational Education 



After examining the major points made by each of the above cited authors as 
well as additional related readings , discussion of the study group focused on 
what these authors: (a) advocated as the purpose(s) of (secondary) vbcatiohal 
education, (b) identified as the rationale for holding a particular piu?f)ose, 
(c) suggested (if anything) as indicators that this purpose is being achieved, 
and (d) thought were implications of the purpose advocated for secondary voca- 
tional education today and in the future. 

Starting with the first focus, characteristics of the purposes advocated 
appeared to be as follows: 

1. Provide skills which are transferable to the world of work. 

2. Include both concern for individual (e.g., vocational development) 
and concern for society as a whole (e.g., needs of economy). 



3. Provide Job training ("learning to work" skills). 

4. Socialize students who are not goii^ on to further schooling. 
(fwo_ different positions were presented: (a) socialize in an 
acceptable way as judged from a societal perspective, and (b) 
socialize in a way which emiHSwered students to act on their own 
behalf as to what they thbii^t best.) 

5. Meet labor market (occupational) requirements of society. 

6. increase life (work) options available to each student. 

7. Provide motivation for all types of learning by making learning 
relevant. 



8. Bring together humanistic and concerns in a way 
that stimulates students to solve problems and evaluate what is 
occurring in their lives and the broader society. 

9. Enhance prdductive powers of individual (in contrast to liberal 
or general education which concerns improving utilization or cbm- 
sumptibh powers). 

Id. Develop avbcational skills. 



11. Develop understanding of how some aspects of the workplace lessen 
human dignity so that action may be taken to change these 
aspects . 
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12i Provide relevant learning eaqperiehce for all students. 

13* Develop students V ability to (a) critique existing social order, 
especially in work settings |_ and (b) change the order when 
necessary to improve the quality of life* 

14. Include participation for only those Jobs which provide satisfac- 
tion and equal access to the benefits of society. 

15. Prepare worters irtio could improve the quality of life. 

16. include preparation for »*vocations" only — ah activity located in 
a broader cultural context. 

17. Gohserve human and natural resources by emphasizing the socially 
efficient use of resources (i.e., talent) for the functions which 
maintain society--each person needs to be made to "fit into" 
society. 

18. Assist students to increase and recognize aspirations and expec- 
tations (career guidance). 

After developing the list of advocated characteristics and purposes, an 
attempt was made to cluster the purposes since several seemed to partially 
overlap with others. The resulting cluster headings and the number of specific 
purpose from the above list included in the cluster were as follows: 

1. Critical socialization (proactive) (4, 11, 13, 13, 15, 16). 

2. Maintaining social order (4, 17). 
3- Skills for work (1, 3* 5^ 6^ 9). 

4. Personal development (life skills) (2, 4, 7, 18). 

5. Career develbpm«it increasing options (6, 7, 17, 18). 

6. Bridging aspects of life (making relevant) (2, 6, 8, 10). 

7. Efficiency (5, 17). 

8. Equity (12). 

Further discussion of these cluster headings resulted in the perspective 
that several of the purpose statements are in "tension" with one another — they 
are representative opposing views which need to be reconciled or oh which a 
position must be taken in order to develop a statement of purpose for secondary 
vocational education. 

these tensions or dualisms are as follows: 

1. Critical socialization versus maintaining the social order. 

2. General education versus specific education. 
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3. Cohberh for individual versus concern for society, 

4. Teehnoiogicai versus humanistic * 
5^ Education versus training. 

6. Efficiency versus equity. 

During the discussion from vrtiich these advocated purposes, clusters of pur- 
poses, and tensions evolved, several additional general observations were made. 
First j dualisms should be avoided if possible. Experience has shown that, in 
most instances J to pursue one direction at the e^^ense of the other brings more 
serious problems. For example, if all education were ^herai, vAat has been 
learned and produced by specialization would be lost. Further, if the purpose 
of vocational education is only to be critical and strive for reform, that 
which is already done well and ethically would be lost. Somehow these dualisms 
or tensions should be resolved. Some ways suggested were to: (a) treat them as 
a continuum and strive for some appropriate balance in direction, (b) treat them 
as independent dimensions and strive to accomplish focus on both ends at the 
same time (e.g., teach both general and specific skills), and (e) to "lift" 
discussion to hi^er order questions (e.g. j to ask, "what does it mean to be 
educated?")* However, these tensions will always be encountered because of the 
very way that the overriding questions have been stated: What ought be the pur- 
pose of secondary vocational education? It was decided at this point to par- 
tially offset the dilemma by rephrasing the latter question to be: "What ought 
be the purpose of vocational education in the^econdary school ?" With this 
question, a slightly different "twist" is given to what is being sought— 
vocational education is to be thought of as a part of vrtiat goes on in the secon- 
dary school and hot a separate entity. 

Second, it may be very appropriate for vocational education in the secon- 
dary school to have a multiplicity of purposes and hot be limited to a few 
unique or uniform aspects. Perhaps a multiplicity of purposes, although adding 
to the complexity of how to plan, teach, and evaluate vocational education, 
better fits what needs to be and is actually done in most secondary level 
programs. This multiplicity of purpose is surely represented by the tensions 
found in historic perspectives of the purpose of vocational education. 

Thirds the meahihg of terms will have to be clarified in any purpose 
statement concerhihg Vocational education in the secondary school, it was 
evident that even among the small study group members there was a diversity of 



meaning attached to such terms a transferabilltyi general skills^ perisbhal 
development^ equitable and critical socialization. For example, the concept of 
transferability operates on many levels — learnihg may be of use in a variety of 
life roles (e.g., work, f^ly, leisure), in a variety of Jobs within a work 
role, and within a variety of duties within a job. If people are at all able to 
really understand each other and communicate to others, a prerequisite will have 
to be clear meaning of terms. Any purpose statement should be accompanied by a 
glossary of key words. In this re^rd, each of the tensions mii^t be further 
clarified by trying to write a purpose statanent for vocational education which 
represiBhted each side of the tension. 

Fourth, the tensions iAiich were evident in past perspectives of vocational 
education are still very much at issue today. For example^ the tensions con- 
cerning technological versus humanistic, and efficiency versus equity emphases 
in the curriculum of vocational education are as urgent today as they were in 
the past. However, it may be that the position taken in response to these ten- 
sions in the practice of vocational education has varied substantially over time 
—and perhaps appropriately so. it seras that identification and attention to 
the tensions discerned in past perspectives represents a rather timeless means 
of summarizing the relevant issues in addressing the purpose of vocational edu- 
cation. Further, because it is not temporally specific, the advice and thinking 
of past leaders as well as lessons of e^cperiCTce can more easily be used to 
enli^ten thinking about present arid fiioure positions on the purpose of voca- 
tional education in the secondary school. 

Fifth, the advocated purposes, clusters of purposes, and tensions may riot 
all be at the same level of gener*ality and imp6r*tance. For example, the tension 
between a technological versus humanistic emphasis seems at a higher* level of 
abstraction than training versus education. There are also some par*allels iri 
the dimensions of the tensions— ther^e is a commonality in general education, 
humanistic education^ and equity ver*sus specific education, technological 
training, and efficiency. There may also be a difference in the order* of impor*- 
tance of the tensions when relevance to developing a piir^pose statement for voca- 
tional education is corisidered. For* exaunple, is the tension of critical 
socialization ver^sus maintaining the social order* of equal importance to general 
versus specific education? 

Sixth, there may also be an order to addressing the tensions, vrtien 
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developing a stataoent of purpose for vocational education^ For eniple^ the 
trasibh of efficiency versus equity seems most apprbpi?iate to supply last^ after 
the other tensions have been resolved. Efficiency refers to accomplishing 
whatever is to be done in a way that uses the least resources (e.g., time, 
talOTt, materials). It does not address what is to be dohe^ only the standards 
for how to go about it. Equity, in turn, is a distributional concept; it 
addresses the standards for distributing or sharing wtet is to be done in most 
appplications, and it includes implicjations for how it is to be done. But, as 
irtth effici^cy, equity has little to say about the nature of what is to be 
dohe^ Equity considerations provoke questions about whether or not the ends and 
means for each student ought be the same (e.g., ail be prepared for entry level 
work at higi school graduation arid all take vocational education courses, 
respectively). Or can ends and means be different and still be equitable? 

Seventh, in many ways the tensions are valuable in raising to consciousness 
the interests served by vbcatibhal education and, thereby, those interests which 
need to be considered in developing a purpose statement for vocational education 
in the secondary school. For example, the tension between concern for individ- 
ual versus concern for society makes e^^iicit the need to consider vocational 
education from the perspective of what is best for individual students and also 
from the perspective of the broader society and its various institutions (e.g., 
business and industrial firms, schools, f^ilies, government). Alsoi the ten- 
sion between critical social issat ion versus maintaining the social order brings 
to mind the interests of the present versus future generations. Within the 
arbitration of these interests lies many of the ethical and political questions 
germane to the purpose of vocational education. 

Ei^th^ a lingering question in reviewing the various writers included in 
this section deals with separation of the ideal versus the eacpedieht. Were the 
authors describing what ideally they viewed as the purpose of vocational educa- 
tion or was it more what they thought was politically and administratively 
feasible at the time? For example, Prosser's view about the need for strong 
separation of schools of vocational ieducatibn and other schools — was this what 
he thought ideal, or was his position a compromise needed in order to obtain 
political support ^d, more important, to insure that vocational education as an 
idea had a real chance of ever being iSplemehted? If it was the latter, what 
care must be taken in drawing implications from his perspectives for today and 



the future? 

N?nth, how arbitrary are the categories of tensions that have been 
identified? Are there additional categories that have been missed? Oh a more 
encompassing levels are there quite different ways to categorize existing 
tensions? What different implications could be cast? It is assumed that all of 
the prior questions mi^t be answered in the affirmatit^. The quest here was 
for a way to summarize the perspectives of past writers in vocational education 
who were recognized particularily for their views on purpose. For this reason, 
the tensions described above seemed an appropriate arid insightful way to "pull 
together" the discussion^ However, the arbitrariness of this decision and the 
lack of closure it entailed caused the study group to remain open to other ways 
of viewing this work. 

Summary 

With the above comments in mind, the perspectives of others in vocational 
education who have addressed the question of purpose in the past do have impli- 
cations for developing a purpose statraent for vocational education of worth 
today and in the future. What was learned was that a statement of this kind 
would need to address the following tensions faced by those who practice voca- 
tional education: 

1. Critical socialization versus maintaining the social order. 

2. Individual versus society as a whole. 

3. General education versus specific education. 
Technological versus htmanistic. 

5. Education versus training. 

6. jSf J'iciency versus equity. 

however, it must alrays be remembered that these dicotomies are artificiil— 
fch^/ lave been i^chstructed for the purpose of raising to conscidusness the 
i3suej '-mulleo about" by those who addressed the purpose of vocational education 
1?> the past. Hopefully, raising these tensions or duali^s will not prevent 
their suraounting in a purpose statement for vocational education-- anything less 
would be a tragic and antithetical consequence of this work, it was because of 
this reason (with integration in mind), that the study group deliberately 
shifted the focus of the study to the purpose of vocational education in the- 
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sebohaargL school rather than purpose of secondary vocational education as was 
the initial title. 

Following this logic, it seemed most appropriate to next look at the pur- 
pose of vocational education in the broader context of the purpose of education. 
But^ before this venture, because many of the specific fields making up voca- 
tional education have (a) a longer history than vocational educatipn (at least 
as shaped by federal legislation) and (b) perhaps broader purposes than voca- 
tional education (a^in as conceived by the federal legislative process), it was 
decided to first Ibc'c in detail at several of the specific fields making up 
vocational education. 



Deweyj J. (1951)- The philosopher replies; Experience, knowledge and value. In 
D. Schlipp (Ed.), The philosophy of John Dewey . New York: Tudor. 

Dewey, J. (1927). The publ i c and its problons (p. 176). New York: Holt. 

Evans, R.N. (1971). Foundations of vocational education . Coltmbus, OH: 
Charles F. Merrill Publishing Company. 

Gardner, J. W. (1968). No easy victories i New York: Harper and Row. 

Grubb, Wi N., & Lazerson, N. (1975,^N^^ Rally 'round the workplace: 
Continuities and fallacies in career eduction. Harvard Education Review. 
451-474. 

Marlandx S. p. (1974). Career education; A proposal f6r-j?eform . New York: 
HcGraw-Hill. 

Prosserr ft. (1913, March). The meaning of industrial education. Vocationa l 
Education , 401-410. 



Prosser, C. A., SQuigley^ T. H. (1949). Vocational education in a democracy . 
Chicago: American Teehhtcai Society. 

Silber^man, Hi F_. (1980^ Septenber). Non-economic returns of vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational-Educatidn , 43-45. 

Snedden, D. (1920). Vocational education . New York: MacMiilan. 

Swansbh, S. li 119S2)i_ Vocational education patterns in the United States. In 
Silberman (Ed. )^ E ducati on an4 4?orfc, eighty-first yearbook of the 
national 3< . Piety for the studyof education (pp. 15-48). Chicago: The" 
University of Chicago Press. 
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Venn, G. (197P), Man^^ eduoation, and manpower , Washington, DC: The 
American Association of School Admihistratbrs. 



Violas^ P. C. (1981, Sprihgji Reflections on theories of hiMm skill 
training and vocational education. EdQGationai Theory , ^(2), 137-151. 

Warmbrod , _ R . ( 1 97 4 , December ) . The liberalization^of ^catlonal education . 
Paper presented at the American Vocational Association Convention, New 
Orleans. Danville, II: Interstate. 

Uirth^ A. (1972). Education in the technological society (pp. 159-181). 
Scranton, Nj? Ihtext Educational Publishers. 

Wirth, A. (1974, Winter). Philosophical issues in the vocational-liberal stud- 
ies controversy (1908-1917): John Dewey vs. the iocial efficiency philo- 
sophers. Studies in Philosophy and Education , 105-118* 
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Iftiplieations of 2etli Century Perspc«tivesj»n the 
Purpose of Specific Fields Within Vdcatidhai Educ^nbh 

Historically, vocational education as an area of professional practice in 
education came into being most explicitly with the action of federal legislation 
—the Smith-Hu^es Act of 1917 followed by subsequent legislation. Federal 
legislation initially brought agriculture , home economics, and industrial educa- 
tion under the specific umbrella or label of vocational education. Other areas 
such as marketing and business education were brou^t in later. What is 
often neglected in referring to vocational education is that these specific 
fields had, in some cases, a long and separate history of development as impor- 
tant parts of education before (and after) the "vocational" rubric was intro- 
duced. In order to better understand vocational education's purpose which in 
reality exists largely as instruction in each of these several specific fields, 
it was thouf^t necessary to briefly examine the purpose of each field, starting 
before federal vocational education legislation and continuing on up to the 
present . 

The strategy taken was to review the work of leaders in each specific 
field, usually by looking back to those who provided leadership in initiating 
the field and also at current perceptions of purpose. The fields examined in 
this way were agriculture, business, home economics, industrial and marketing 
education. What follows are selected quotations and major points made by 
selected leaders in each of these fields. 

Selected Quotations and Major Points: Agricultural Education 

o True, A. C. (1929?. ft history ofi^agricultural educat^^ the United 

States; 1785-1925 (USDA Miscellaneoua Publioatinn Mn. ^f.^ . UooH^ngf ..^ 
Be: U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Selected Quotations 

When the college land grant act of 1862 was passed agriculture had 
almost entirely disappeared from secondary schools . . .it was soon 
apparent that of the masses of farm children, drily a small number 
would go to these colleges at all . . . They would have to be sup- 
plemented by lower schools in which agriculture was taught if ever 
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the real heed for a^sricultural education was to be supplied in any 
large measure i (p. 322) 

The Director of the Office of Experiment Stations (United States 
Dei^rtmeot of Agriculture, 1877) said ... What is needed is courses 
in agriculture in numerous schools to whiish farmers* children 
resort, near their home^ to ^finish*' their education after th ey 
are throuj^ with the common schools, (p. 329) 

Around 1905 . . . there was so little in the school curricula to aid 
children in their life's wprlc that ©*eat numbers of them, and 
especially the boys j were leaving school at so early ah age that 
the schools were making little impression on their minds or 
characters • (p. 3) 

tejbr Points 

- Between approximately 1862 and 1900, the first American agricultural 
schools were established; they emphasized basics as a background and 
"scientific agriculture" was taught which also included work on a farm. 

- After 1900, the movement to include agriculture in secondary schools 
developed rapidly with support frcan groups such as the Association of 
Agricultural colleges and Experiment St;^tions, state legislatures, and 
the United States Bureau of Education. 

- For the school year 1915-16 there were 3,181 secondary programs of agri- 
cultural education of which 421 were state supervised. 



o Commission on the Rebr^hizatibh of Secondary Educ5at ion i (1920). 
Agriculture, in secondary schools CDepartnenc of Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin No. 35). Washington, DC: U.S. Goverrunent Printing 
Office. 



Selected^ Quotations 

Vocational agricultural educatibh is that education which: (J) 
gives the skills and knowledge necessary to. the c^ of plant 
and animal production to the end of economic prof itj and (2) is so 
articulated with other education as to promote the mouu desirable 
farm community life. It must be borne in mind that agriculture is 
more than a vocation; it is a mode of life. (p. 8) 



Agricultural curriculums in secondary schools i_. i should be rich in 
social and civic ebhteht and atthe same time contribute specifi- 
cally to the vocational effi^ The future of 
agriculture is dependent not only upon increased loiowledge of 
production but also upon the development of a more satisfying type 
of rural life. (p. 6) 
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Major Pointo 

- Agriculture in secondary schools compriseis the elemental and basic por- 
tions of the science and art of agriculture found in the best farm 
practice, including operation of a fann as a business enterprise and as 
a place of abode. 

- Schools are justified in devoting some time to the honvocatiohal situdy of 
agriculture because it is a fundamental industry. 



o Stewart, R, M., & Getman, A, K. (19275. feacfaing agricultural vocations^ a 
manual for teachers in preparation and ta service . New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. 

SelectBd Quotations 

• • • the aim of vocational educatibh in a faming occupation is to 
train persons for efficient, profitable, and satisfying employment 
in a particulartype or types of farming or in an occupation 
related to agriculture, (p, 31) 

The psychological approach is most effective, (p. 37) 
Major P^nts 

- Aims are influenced by a number of factors, i.e., physical and economic 
factors . 

- Five fianctions must be performed to realize the aim of agriculture: ana- 
lyze the jobs, select most appropriate content, involve the students^ 
demonstrate how this all fits into bur society, and help students use this 
information to lead a better more well-rounded life. 

- Specific occupations provide the best general training. 



o Schmidt^ G. A. 11928). Efficiency in vocationai education in agriculture . 
New York: The Century Company. 



Selected^ Quotations 

Vocational educatibh in agricW is any training bf less than 
college grade; the specific purpbse bf^ich is tb equip persons 
oyer fourteen years of age fbr the effective pursuit of far^ming. 
The purpose bf such training is (1) to prepare tho^e of school age 
for the farming occupations they propose to follow; and (2) to 
improve those who are already engaged in farming so that they will 
become more efficient in the occupation, (p. 26) 
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Major Pothts 

- Vocational education is a part of the overall purposes of education. 

- This type of training is heeded to meet the demands of the agriculture 
industry. 

- Vbcatibnal education in agriculture is not a movement to keep all farm 
boys oh farms* 

- Vocational training courses in agriculture are hot dumping grounds for 
misfits; neither are they forms of general education, (p. 66) 

- Vbcatic-dl training is needed in order to accomplish the following pur- 
poses; 

1. Conserve and develop natural resources. 

2. Prevent waste of human labor. 

3. Provide a supplement to apprenticeship. 
i|. Increase wage earning powers 

5. Meet increasing demand for trained worldneh. 

6. Offset the increased cost of living. 

7. Check industrial and social unrest. 

8. Pi?ombte higher stahdards of living. 

- Prosser*s theorems apply to vocational agriculture as well as to voca- 
tional education in general. 

Federal Board for Vocational Education. (1931)^ Training objectives in 
vocational educ3tioh in agriculture (Bulletin No. 153) . Washington DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office. 

Major Points 

- Vocational education in agriculture/addressed the followihg training 
objectives: 

1. Produce agricultural products effectively. 

2. Majrket agricultural products economically. 

3. Select and purchase suitable farm equipment and supplies. 

4. Cooperate intelligently in economic activities. 

5. Manage the farm business effectively, 

6. Establish and maintain a satisfactory farm home. 

7. Perform appropriate economical farm-mechanics activities. 
8i Participate in worthy rural civic and social activities. 
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9. Use sdiehtific knowledge and procedure in a farming occupation 

(as contrasted with technical knowledge )i 
Id. Exercise constructive leadership and recognize and follow 
worthy leadership; 

11. Grow vocationally. 

12. Become established successfully in faraing. 

Cook^ G. C. (1938?. Hahdbook^n teaching VQCatiQna4 agriculture (4th ed.), 
Danville, lb: interstate. 

Selected Quotations 

it is not the purpose of vocatlbhal agriculture to set up a curric- 
ulum entirely separate and apart from the other high school curricj- 
«la*T^sc4ii^f function is to fill a needed gap in the educational 
systam and it should be considered as one of the permanent phases 
of work iii the high school program, (p. 8) 

Major f Pints 

- Vocational agriculture's most important objective is for the student to 
boc^ome established successfully in farming. 

• Vocational agriculture stresses abilities which are classified as knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. 

- The basic aims of education contained in the seven cardinal principles 
(health, command of fundamental processes, worthy home membership, vocations, 
citizenship, worthy use of leisure time^ and ethical characcer) are 
addressed in vocational education. 

- Cook quoted B. C. Lawsbh ("Are We Thinking Straight in Regard to 
Objectives?" March, 1929) who believed that the final and true objectives 
of instruction in vocational agriculture should be changes in controls 

of conduct on the part of hman beings. Lawson feared a degeneration 
of education into a foreman- laborer relationship where activities are 
governed by the aim of producing approved observable products while 
student learning becomes incidental arid perhaps accidentals He 
questioned whether being in conformity with "seeing is believing" is 
evidence of validity. 
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o HiS. Office of Education. (l98d). EduGational^bjectlves-ln-voGatloaal 
agricaiture (Vocational Division Monograph No, 21). Washington, DC: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, (Note: this committee was appointed by 
the U.iS.b.E. with AVA approval to revise the 1931 objectives.) 

Selected Quotations 

To train present and prospective farmers for pi?oficiency in farming 
is the aim of vocational education in agriculture, (p. 2) 



The ma joi? objectives of vocational education in agriculture are to 
develop effective ability to: 



1. Make a beginning and advance in farming 

2. Produce far*, cjommodi ties efficiently 

3. Market farm products advantageously 

4. Conserve soil and other natural resources 

5. Manage a farm business 

6. Maintain a favorable ehvirohmeht (p. 3) 



Major Points 

- the objectives reflected the importance of federal legislation in 

of the thinking of the committee. Two major points were made in the intro^ 
duction of the objectives: (a) The National Vocational Education Act 
stated that the controlling purpose of such education shall be to fit for 
useful etPDloyment, and (b) the broader human development aivu;: are the 
responsibility of all groups of educators. 

o Hamlin, H. M. (19^9). Agricultural education in community schools . Danville, 
111.: the Interstate Printers and Publishers. 

Selected Quotations 



TTie first consideration with res peti: to objectives is that agri- 
culture education is a branch of education . It is not a branch of 
agriculture ... (p. 62) 

It is in the minds of men that agrieultyre improvement or 
deterioration begins and it is in the minds of men that the bases 
for a sound agriculture and couritry life must be erected, (p. 62) 

It (agricultural education) can be expected to contribute to the 
general objectives of the school as well as the special objectives 
of its own field, (p. 64) 
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Major Points 

- Hamlin baiieved that: 

1. The suggestive lists of objectives for a^iculttaral education 
were limited in value because only the objectives of vocational 
agriculture were proposed. 

2. The local unit of education is the primary unit. All 
agricultural education in the public sec^^hdary schools is 
conducted in and for communities. It should not be subverted 
by national or state directives. 

- The 19^0 's objectives for vocational apiculture were inadequate. The 
interpretation of environment was too narrow. It was assumed in the Voca- 
tional Education Acts that students in vocational agriculture had made 
their final occupational choices. Other objectives might be the ability to 
decide for or against a career in viniculture and the ability to choose an 
agricultural occupation. 

U.S. Offiee of Edt^catioh. (1965). Objectives for- vocational aK<i feeciinioal 
education in agriculture (Bulletin No. 4). Washington, DC: U.S. Coverrjnent 
Printing Office. 

Major Points 

- Objectives for vocational agriculture which were delineated: 

1. To develop agricultural competencies needed by individuals 
prtparing to engage in productidri agriculture. 

2. fb develop agricultural competencies :ie*^ded by individuals 
engaged in production agriculture. 

3. To develop an understanding and apprec:^ati6n of career oppor- 
tunities in agriculture and of the preparation needed to enter 
and progress in agricultural occupations. 

4. To develop the ability to secure satisfactory placement and to 
advance in ah agricultural occupation through a program of con- 
tinuing education. 

5. To aid in developing those abilities in human relations 
required for success in agricultural occupations. 

6. To aid in developing the abilities needed to exercise and 
follow effective leadership in fulfilling occupational, social, 
and civic responsibilities. 
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o HcCrackeh^ J. D.^ S Newcbmb^ ti_Hi J19Slh A f tat ore for agricaitural- 
educatlQh In public schoois (Position paper prepared for Agriculture 
Futuring Committee^ Bureau of Occupational Program Development, New York 
Department of Education). Albany, NY: University of the State of New 
York. 

Selaoted Quotations 

Agricultural education at the secondary ieveimust be designed to 
develop the CTtpioj^biiitysldiis which contribute to success in 
any occupation. Such skills include work habits, interests^ atti- 
tudes, and character attributes desired by employers and fellow 
workers. The prdgfam must also provide for the development of 
agricultural cbmpetehciea to me^t the needs of students with spe- 
cific dccupatibnal objectives, (p. 10) 



A^icultural educators must continue the tradition of teaching 
students a process by which they can continue to learn, realizing 
specific content will soon be outdated, (p. 11) 

Major Points 

- Afi?*iculture will be more specialized with emphasis on technology. 

- Industries allied with agriculture will al30 continue to grow. 

- Education will be stressing common academic abilities — basic skills. 

- With diminishing federal funding, the quality of teachers will decrease 
because quality people will not be attracted to the salaries offered. 

- Post-secondary programs should be highly specialized. 



Selected Quotations and Major Points: Business Education 

o Nanassy, L. G. , Malsbary^ D. R.^ & Tohhe^ H. A. (1977). Principles and 
trends in business education . Indianapolis, IN: Bobbs-Merril 1 Educational 
Publishing. 

Selected Quotettibna 

To be economically literate and informed citizens^ wise consumers, 
and competent workers, each person must have some uhderstahdihg of 
the world of business and how it fuhefciohSi Everyone must possess 
at least mihimum_khbwledge^ skills, and understanding with which to 
mafcecbn 'ibutions to the world of work. Business education plays 
a very important part in providing students at all ages with the 
ability to function effectively in our business world, (p. 1) 
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Today, we speak broadly of business eduoation as being that aspect 

pf the total educatipnai program that provides the knowledges^ 

skills, tanderstariding, and attitudes heeded to perform in the busi- 
ness world as a producer and/or r^onsumer of goods and services that 
business offers. Cp, 4) 

if ^neral education is thought of as the adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his environment, business education mUst be thought of 
as the adjustment of the individual to his business environment, 
(p. 8) 

Major Points 

- Early defihitibhs traced back to 1904. 

- Distributive education is a part of business education. For purposes of 
vocational education , business education has been subdivided into office 
aspects (business and office education) and distributive aspects 
Cdistributive education). 

- Business ieducatibh is education about business emd education for business. 

- Business education has two major goals: 

1. Preparation for entry and advancement in a business career 
which involves: (a) training for specific skills for par- 
ticular types of jobs (i.e., typing, recording, selling), and 
(b) developing the ability to use these skills in a business 
environment (i.e., ^Msoupational intelligence — social 
intelligence applied to business). 

2. Preparation about busihi?^s for citizens vrtiich involves: (a) 
being intelligent consumers of the goods and services of 
business, and (b) developing an understanding of the nation's 
economy. 



Sapre, P. M. (Ed. ). ( 1981) . Early leaders in business educ;>tt6h at Hei^iork 
University . Reston, VA: National Business Education Association. 
(Note^ this includes a sectioh_bh Paul Lomax who established the 
business teacher education program a^ New York University in the 1920's; 
was editor of the first three yearbooks of Business Eduoation . arid 
editor of the Journai-of Business Education for nine years; and who 
sponsored the founding of Delta Pi Epsilon.) 

Sel^io ted Quot ations 

Commercial education is ah important major division of secondary 
and higher education, but it should always be considered as only 
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an integral part of a well-rounded total education With which_every 
cbimer dial student sho^ equipped. Our great task as commer- 
cial educat6rs_ is to build commercial education so that it will 
become better and better integrated with the whole field of secon- 
dary and hi^er education, (p. 44) 

Commercial educatdrs . . . should seek to cooperate with business 
leaders in the development of six main lines of improvement of 
American business life: 

1. To humanize business organizations so that the best 
intellectual, moral I and social life of all of its 
members Will be conserved. 

2. To promote greater efficiency In the production of 
socially useful goods and services. 

3. To seek to bring about a more equitable distribution of 
socially useful goods and services for the common 
welfare of all the people. 

4. To assist In educating the public to exercise greater 
**thrift** in the cbnsi^ptioh of socially useful goods and 
services. 

5. To foster the conservation, as opposed to the exploita- 
tion of basic material resourced which condition the 
social-eeohomie weil-beihg of all the people. 

6. to instill in all members of business organizations, as 
a cooperative social institution, the ideal of social 
service" as the working standard and purpose of all 
business activities, (p. 45) 

Major Points 

- Business is a form of social institution or economic organization by which to 
provide goods to people: food, shelter, clothing, education, recreation, 
government and cbnunuhity control, health care, religion, and art forms. 

- Business education has two goals: general economics education and specif- 
ic vocational education; a given business course should be designed to 
serve one of these goals or the other. It will hot work well to serve both 
in same course. 

- there are four limitations to using job analysis as the basis for educa- 
tion: (a) it is hot well refihed, (b) many of these skills are not uni- 
formly transferable— there are too many unique situations and human 
elements, (c) it reveals what workers actually do rather than should do, 
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and (d) it divides work into a multitude of duties which are not integrated 
for cdntroi and prbbiem solving. 

- Education is "a process of continuous growth in the power of satisfactory 
adjustment of the individual, and of groups of individuals, to desirable 
life experiences in ever endeavoring to increase himah welfare and 
happiness'' (p. 20). 

- Business "as an aggregate of business transactions, embodying fundamental 
business principles, is essentially a mental process of persons Who are 
making Judgements of choices In exchanges of values based upon the money 
concept ... It is essential to know thoroughly the techniques of business, 
such as typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, pBnmanship, selling^ 
telephoning, a multitude of other; but to laiow them merely as tech- 
niques is not Cvlucation . . . « (p. 71). 

Selected Quotatidns and Major Points: Distributive Education 

o Crawford, L. C, &_Meyer^ W. G. (1972). Orgahi'cation and admtniatr^tion of 
Distributive Education ^ Columbus, OH: Merrill Publishing Company. 

o Crawford, C. (1975). A-pfaiibso^ of diBtributlve^ducation . A paper 
prepared fpr the National Association of State Superviibrs of 
Distributive Education Task Force on CiampetericyrBased Teacher 
Certification and The Council for Distributive Teacher Education 
Task Fbroe bri Distributive Teacher Education Preparation. 

Selected Quotations 

... It is not the name of the subject that makes it vocational- 
it is the intent of the student Md the arrahgemccct of the instruc- 
tional content. There is nothing inherent in the name of the 
subject that makes it vocational, (p. xix) 

Major Points 

- Distributive education is defined as being a separate and distinctive 
vocational discipline. 

- Distributive education addresses the needs of secondary, postsecondary, and 
adult learners who are preparing for roles in distributive occupations, 

an es^anding field of occupations which encompasses a broad array of 
distribution, marketing, retailing, and service oriented occupations. 

- Some objectives of distributive education are: (a) to prepare individuals 
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for Sinful anplbyment as semiskilled or skilled workers, technicians or 
semi professionals in recognized distributive occupations and in new or 
«nerginj5 distributive occupations, (b) to prepare individuals for enroll- 
ment in advanced or hi^ly skilled vocational and technical education 
programs, (c) to assist individuals in making informed and meaningful 
occupational choices, and (d) to achieve any combination of the above 
objectives i 

- Four areas of basic instruction included in a distributive education 
curriculum are: (a) social competency, (b) marketing competency, (c) 
product or service competency, and (d) basic skills competency. Market- 
ing and economics provide the structural foundation supporting the four 
competency areas. Included in the social competency area are career 
development and adjustment. 



Richert^ G. H. (1972) i Sistributive education forges ahead. In Schrumpf, 
Si S. (Ed.), The origin and deveioiment^f^distribtative education . 
Higfistowh, N«J: McGraw-Hill. 



Selected Quotations 

An uhderstandihg of the educational content and service th^^ 
distributive education renders r^uir^^ clear distinction be 

made between teaching that takes place in cooperative pairt-time 
hi^ school classes, in postsecondary classes, and in classes for 
aduits^o are either onployed or preparing for employment. In all 
three teaching situations there are common ele&ients, but each type 
should be presented separately, (p. 17) 

The future bfdistributive education is inextricably bound to the 
ftature of distribution. DE will become as important as distribu- 
tion is important ; it will be as complex, and instruction will be 
as technical. Distribution is hi^ly individualizedj thus it is 
less adaptable to automatic processes than prbdubtibh is^ 
Educators cbncerned with distribution have a tremendous respon- 
sibility_ because sb much of our future depends on the efficiency of 
the distribution mechanism. We need educated people in distribu- 
tion, for the leaders in distribution will determine the future of 
the American economy, (p. 20) 

Major Points 



- Early distributive education programs were beset with numerous obstacles. 

- In the early days bf distributive educatibh, the acceptance of the program 
varied widely among regions throughout the United States. 
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- The terms marketing and distribution are often used to describe similar 
content arean. 

- l^istrlbutive v^ducatibh teachers are continually encouraged to improve 

knowledge of theories and practices in the field of distributive 
edtacatioh. 

- Distributive education programs have shown a substantial increase in 
popularity and acceptance since their early years ^ 



0*Rourke^ ^1977)^- fhei^ontribution of to the field 

of^distrlbuttve- education . Unpv:blished master's thesis ^ University of 
Minnesota. 



Beaiampnt^ J. A. (1959^ February) i Program of dlBtributlTO education . Paper 
presented at the National Convention of the Mobile Home Dealers National 
Association, Louisville^ KY. 

Beaumont, J. A. (1958, October). A report oh distributive education ^ Paper 
presented at the Annual Meeting of the Minnesota Vocational Association, 
St. Paul^ MN. 

Selected Quotations 



It is obvious that the distributive education program will be 
constantly in a state of change. This condition will continue as 
long as we have a free economy in AmeriMi in a free economy the 
consumer has free ehoieei in making this free choice the consumer 
is served thr6ugh_ the function of distribution. It is the job of 
distributive education to be constantly alert to the development of 
practices that will enable distribution to bitter serve the con- 
sumer. Education discovers new practices. Through education these 
new and improved practices are made known to those who are en^ged 
in the fuhctiohs of distributibhi in this way a free economy of 
free choice can cbhtinuetoserve the American public, not only 
throu^ the development of competitive practices but also through 
the develojxnent of educational programs which bring about an improve- 
ment in the practici^it and techniques of distribution, (p. 5) 



The term dislributive education identifies a program. What this 
program proposes to do is of fer_ instruction in distribution and 
marketings Onfortma^^ have been made for swne time to 

define distributive education and it becomes rather involved. If 
you would think of it merely as an identifying^ term in the same 
sense that it is identified by the term "John Beaumont" — there is 
no attempt to define that, it is merely accepted. (1959, p. 1) 

Major Points 

- Beaumont broadened the distributive education curriculum by including 
related aspects of economics, marketing, sociology and psychology as well 
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as the more basic: t"ai^f<5 derived " job analysis. 
- J. A. Beaumont eacp^nded the H^x^ of distributive education by including 
many other occupations involved in the marketing and distribution of goods 
and services besides just retail merchandizing. 



Selected Quotations and Major Points: Home Economics 



Brown, M. M. ( 1 98d) • What is home economics Education ? St. Paul , MN : 

University of Minnesota Research and Development Center for Vocational 
Education. 

Selected Quotations 

The product of our inquiry must not be a mere definition of a term: 
'^home economics education.** Question.^ of concept are not questions 
about use of words; iiisteadi questipmi of concept ask us to become 
self-conscious about our own cphceptuali^iatipn so that we can see 
how to use the definition in practice, (p. 4) 

Shallow protests repirding lo^^ the field are professionally 

detrimental for they irrationally ignore the conceptual mushiness 
creating the intellectual problems and tensions, (p. 1^) 

• . « there is evidence of concern for the interests '.i >dividuals 
and families served and of the larger sbcietyi Onlir; r. :ch- 
nology, there is indication that home economists are De criti- 
cally conscious of the moral justification of the ends sought as 
well as of means used to reach those ends. Thusi there is concern 
for more than mere technical rules (applied science) to produce 
given ends; there is concern also for human values and for equal 
consideration of persons with competing interests, (pi 41) 

... the will to be rational is the will to achieve autonomy and 
responsibility in the action of everyday life. (p. 45) 

A free society is not a neutral society in which all values are 
personally relative^ i.e. ^ where each person's values, individually 
arrived at rare as acceptable as another's. Nor is it one In which 
all valuesare culturally relative in that any culture's values, 
whatever they may be, are acceptable, (p. 4?) 

As with social change^ changes in the family do not necessarily 
represent progress; the human condition may be worsened rather than 
made better. (p« 51) 

^t is needed is a concept^ life for- 

mulated by a rational process, open to rational and competent crit- 
icism in the cooperative spirit of seeking concensus, and agreed 
to as justifiable on intellectual as well as moral grounds. Such 
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an understanding is a different matter than merely looking sociolo- 
gically kt what the family is today or at any given time. (p. 58) 

Wiat is lacking in the current interest in the family among the _ 
professions is the (^operative atfcittade and the co^unicative c6m<^ 
pefcehee for reaching deeper u^^ (about the pii^t of the 

family aind its problems)_and concensM on what actions are right to 
take in seeking to help the family. In many casesi perhaps unin- 
tentionally , many professionals appear to use '^serylce to the fami- 
ly" as a means for keeping their own prdfessibhs ali^^ wbeh^ in 
fact^ their efforts at technical assistance m the family 

sti^ further^ Hahy prof^^ unrefiectiveiy adopted fran 

society collective ideologies which cause human suffering. Perhaps 
a place to start in helping families is for us who are professionals 
to recognisse our own dogmatisms and false views ^ including the 
contradiction of helping and exploiting, (p. 77) 

• . . the educated person is one who exercises the capacity to adopt 
a hbh-instrumental attitude, who has knowledge and underst^ding 
based ^on reason and broad in scope , and who has triioleness of 
perspective, (p. 97) 

._. .communication between prof essidnal and client is one of search, 
of mutual enlist eriro<»^ of critical reflection in which a problem 
is adequately defined ahd its soltatibh sou^t. It draws upon anH 
makes use of the Imowledge held by the client as well as that by 
the professional, (p. 101) 

. . . home economics education is cpncerned with develbpihg 
understanding^ values ^ and a breadth of perspective with which the 
stv^ent (as client) will perceive and act upon cohdltl bhs and 
problems of the family Uncludlng his/her own family but not 
limitedto it), it is not concerned w^ immediate 
problems (real or hypothetical but not necessarily personal) 
although such problems may well be used as a vehicle for concrete 
cbhfrohtatioh with reality in develbpihg the understanding , 
yaluesiiand breadth of perspective regarding the faailly. 
(pp. 103-4) 

l^e concepti^ilzation pres here suggests some changes. It 
would place more emphasis (a) on the family as a source of the 
improvability of persons as individuals and of the human condition 
generally and (b) dncdhditibns in sbciety which heed tb support 
the family in its efforts cmd, in cbhtempbrary sbciety , ^ich heed 
to change in brder tb do sbi It would place Im on imme- 

diately utllltariw knowhow knbw^ and more emphasis on develop- 
ing the conceptual systems and rational capacities of students.^ It 
would, therefore, place less emidiasls on the skills or crafts of 
hbmemaklhg as cehtral_tb the ^od life in the family but it would 
hot eliminate them. They wbuld be recognized as possible services 
varibus members of the family could per f bra but emrtiasis would be 
placed oh their intrinsic values for persons interested in per- 
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forming them Md on their norturant values for the family. It 
would eliminate occupational training as part of home ecpnomlo:? 
education not because such training is ne<^ssarily undesirable ..it 
because the purposes^ the processes and cbhteht of _th^ are 
categorially differenti it some point we have to be iateiiectuaiiy 
honest with ourselves about thismatter; such honesty is not a 
matter of mere opinion but a matter of conceptual adequacy and 
rational competence. To define life in the family as an cdcupation, 
as has been done in spme circles in recent years ^ narrows the 
conception of the family to being nothing more than a center of 
production process. The family as a center ^ comunicative action 
and of emamcipative actirtty is compieteiy i^ored. It would elim- 
inate the_ comprehensive program irtiicdi has been a lamination of 
c6iJtt'ses frc»i six or seven areas irtth little or no iattegrati on among 
them and little or no depth in any of them. This type of program 
is anachronistic in meeting the educational heeds regarding the 
family in contanporary society if indeed it ever did* 

The progr^ would value to males and f^ales* However, 

efforts would be concentrated at the se adult levels, 

the latter including community colleges. The program would be 
appropriate for all students regardleas of uiiether they are advan- 
taged or disadvantaged J college-bound or not in secondary school, 
and, among adults, college graduates w hiigi school drop-outs i 

The proposed cohceptuallza^ of h^e_ economics education would 
require a different program of e^^ those who enter the 

profession^ it niigjit also require a different set of criteria than 
we have commonly used for admission to the profession. It will 
also demand some conceptual re-educatibh of burselii^s; unless we 
are very rigid persons, we shouldfihd this eSiilarating^ ithas 
been pointed but by students of intellectual history that theories 
i^ich do not get improved in twenty years become dead and fade from 
the scene. It is symbolic of our own intellectual aliveness when 
we improve our own systems of concepts and perspective regarding 
the professional field, (p. 3Z) ^ 

Major Points 

- The purpose of this mbnbgra^ is "to seek clarification and justification 
of the nature bf home ecbhbmios education** (p. 1^. that is, **we are 
asking what conceptualization of home economics education will meet 
appropriate intellectual criteria and will provide us with a morally 
defensible approach to practice** (p. 3). 

- The mode of inquiry Brown uses in this monograph is the philosbpiic method 
of dialectic* 

- Brown argues that both home economics and education are personal service 
professions which are: oriented toward action based upon disciplined 
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Ihtelleetual endeavor; concerned Kith solving probi^s of society which 
require interdisciplinary knowledge^ are broad in impact, and important to 
society. In particular, "the problems with which home economics is con«* 
berned are probims of the family as a fftmlly " (p. 56) • 

- Understanding problems of the family requires attention to the process of 
formulating problems. ''The fdrmulatidh of human problems • • . is a 
process in which (a) some desirable state of human affairs is postulated 
and (b) conditions which prevent or threaten this desirable stai^ of 
affairs are identified thi?dugh the use of relevant evidence" (p* 57). 
Relevant evidence comes from historical study of the family in its 
social-cultural setting. 

- Action of the family falls within one of three categories: (a) technical 
(instrument ;gil) action, (b) communicative action, and (c) emancipative 
action. 

• Problems of the family as a family are problems of wha^ to do or what 

should be done . They are problems which are perennials 
«* Home eoonomiists must understand the problems of families in relation to 

each of the syst^s of action. 



o EastjM. ( 1982) ♦ Caroline Hunt: E^ilbsbj^er of home economics . University 
Park^ PA: The Pennsylvania State University. 

Selected- Qiaotationa 

that which is necesf^ary for good homanakihg can be determined only 
by holding fast to the hl^est ideal of home and l>y having a clear 
understanding of chahgiz^^ ebhditibhs^ The ideal never 

changes; the best hom^aking^^must alwaj^ affect 
tionate effort to help others to attain as nearly possible to 
completeness of life by securing for them those essentials of good 
living which they cannot obtain in other ways as well or biatter; 
but while the ideal remains always the iamii the means by which it 
must be realized undergo cbhstaht change, (p. 32) 

Sih^ the_chief_ factor in detemining the form of home is the need 
of the opportunity for -^iose and intimate and h^^lrful association, 
we may disregard the popular fear that tbs home will finally take 
upon itself the characteristics of a public institution, and will 
cease to offer facilities for private life^ H^an intelligence^ 
which suits means tb ends, and t^lch is ever coming to the aid of 
human affection, irtll prevent that. So long as affection lasts it 
will seek satisfactory escpression in home life, and so long as 
intelligence endures it will stand in the way ^^f the extension of 
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the borders of the home beyond the possibilities of the mutual 
helpfulness to its members, (p. 32) 

The final test of teaching home ^^e^ is freedom. If we have 

unnecessarily complicated a single life by perpetuating useless 
conventions or by carrying the values of one age oyer into the 
next, Just so far have we failed. If we have simplified one life 
and released in it energy for its own expression, just so far have 
we succeeded, (p. 32) 

Major Points 

- The purpose of this book is to present a biography of Caroline Hunt, a 
pioneer in home economics who contributed si^ificahtly to the early phi- 
losophical statements about home economics. Some of Runt's papers are 
reprinted in this book by East. Hunt's writings continue to be studied 
and discussed as the field examines its purpose and mission. p 

- Hunt upheld human freedom as the ultimate value toward which home econom- 
ics should contribute. This freedom^ she said, was achieved when indi- 
viduals could experience health, efficiency, and opportunity. 

- East said that Hunt's view was "that each person has an inner life, a self, 
and that the person's value to the world, and our own personal happiness 

as well, depends on both the greatness of that inner life and the perso: • 
ability to reveal it, to express it. She saw the responsibility of 
home economics as helping individuals to achieve health, efficiency, 
arid opportunity so as to be free for full expressi-^n of that inner self. 
This freedom was to be secured by careful examihat m of values, simplifi- 
cation of material surroundings, discarding of useless conventions axid 
traditions^ and research oh better health and social conditions. 

East, M. (I98O). Home economics; past, present , and future . Boston, MA: 
Allyn and Bacon. 

Major Points 

- HOTe economics In its most comprehensive sense is the study of the laWSi 
conditions, principles, and ideals irtiich are concerned on the one hand 
with man's immediate physical environment and on the other hand with his 
nature as a social being, and is the study especially of the relation be- 
tween these two factors, it is a philosophical subject, something to con- 
nect and bind together into a cohslstaht whole the pieces of knowledge at 
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present unrelated « 

East describes four models for home economics: 

1. Management of the household: Economics. 

2. Application of science for improving environment: Human 
ecology. 

3. Inductive reasoning: Gobklhg and sewing. 

4. The education of women for womanhood: Homemaking. 



Selected Quotations and Major Points: Industrial Education 

o Bennett, C. A. (1937)- Ms^tory of manual and industrial education 1870 to 
Peoria, IL: The Manual Arts Press. 

Selo^t ed Quotations 

i after ail that has been done in technology, there is still 
a need of a system of training boys, broader and bri^ter than 
•learning a trade', m6 more simple and direct than the so-called 
Uiteei'*al education* i . . . upon <^aduatihg^ they should have suf- 
ficient knowledge of machinery and handicraft to enable them to 
€*irn a living while pushing their wav up . . • (Clarke, 1898, 
p. 726, in Bennett, p« 311-312) 

the mechanic arts so taught i Woodward's method) were hot to teach 
trades. The products were \.o have no market value; therefore the 
shop must be supported in the same way as science laboratories, 
(p. 337) 



His (Woodward's) vision was in itself prophetic ^ but he goes on to 
suggest that possibly, the best of us have failed to realize what is 
involved in the term "education." In bur desire tf^ eliminate all 
harrow utilitarian motives^ have we hot sometimes riii to the other 
extreme and excluded from our s5hb61s important and essential 
branches of study because they were suspected of being useful? (A 
pamphlet of Woodward in Etennett, p. 337-338) 

Put the whole boy in school. (Woodward in Bennett, p. 366) 

Major Points 

- The 1892 Morrill Act made instruction in the manual arts public, although on 
a postsec-^ndary level. This highlighted the heed for similar experiences 
at the secondary level. Manual arts instruction (posfcsecohdary, normal 
schools) was not skill training, but ^^s used to illustrate and apply 
principles of engineering, often called mechanic arts. 
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Justification of the need for manual arts instruction included its prac- 
tical value; the fact that it v^s hot being done at home; and its use in 
industry and manufacturing. 

The rsason for the use of the word "arts" was to separate it from trade/ 
apprenticeship instruction, and to make it part of general education. 
The underlying assumptions of manual artfs instruction were that: 

1. It was equal to other sdhool subjects. 

2. It was different from job training in that students would 
l^arn the arts, those simple elements common to all Jobs. 
Job training^ oh the other hand, was the learning of complex 
combinations of those simple arts. 

Manual arts became a topic for secondary schools due in part to its post- 
secohdary existehce Its purposes were to help students: 

1. Apply skills learned in mathematics, drawihg, and English, 
and practice the ^:e of tocl*^. 

2. 6aih opportunity^ for ;a3iu-l as well as mental labor. 

3. Prepare more divc^ccj^/ positively for life; 

4. Overcome the incompleteness of the geheral Tducation 
offerings of schools. 

rfanual arts differed from trade preparation by not being narrow, and 
focusing in the acquisitioh of geheral skills rather than production of 
specific articles. 

Conservative educators opposed manual arts' existence as part of general 
education because of a fear of lowering academic standards. This caused a 
de-emphasis on the aim of manual arts as givihg " . . ; bo>i, a better 
secondary-start towards a variety of occupations in the industries . . . " 
and greater emphasis on " . . . che general educational value of manual 
tr^^tuing, whatever a boy's future mi^t be" (p; 361); 

Manual arts Was justified as part of geheral education as being an essen- 
tial of general industrial culture. 

Techhical/mechahic arts high schools differed from manual arts. Their 
aims involved preparetibh for vocatiohs ahd opportunities to specialize. 
The vocational education movement developed from a need for trade prepara- 
tion for students not in school, who were not leaving with a trade. It 
involved questiohihg of the assumption that public funds could not be used 
for trade develojwient. 
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Barlow^ M. (1967). Histopy of ladustpial education in the United States . 
Peoria, IL: Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 

Seleeted-Quotatlbris 

Lack of qualified teacher education is a story as old as the entire 
prbfipram. (p. 234) 

One of the most difficult problems in teacher education has been 
the relationship between trade experience and academic training ... 
eontemppfary rationale places z premium upon both trade experience 
arid academic training as r ^rjl aspects in the backgroutid of a 
good teacher, (p^ 237) 

The major probion in trade and industrial teacher education in 1965 
was the same as it was in 1917-- the need for better teachers, 
(p. 238) 

Perhaps the mostsignificant reason for continued successful 
adjustment of industrial arts has been the primacy of the *bbyV as 
the central theme: the boy as an individual, the boy as a member 
of a social group, the boy whose interests transcend localism and 
extend to international and interstellar environments, (p. 290) 

Major Points 

- Teacher education in industrial art-s can be traced to the late 1890 *s. In 
1918, 184 institutions in 43 states provided training for manual arts. 
Early leaders were Besrinett, Bawdeh, and Seividge. in 1927, the American 
Vocational Association Committee was formed to study problems associated 
with industrial arts teacher education iristfuctibrial improvement. Similar 
activitlM (to disseminate related ihfbraation) could be identified 
through the early sixties. The National Association of industrial- 
Technical Teacher Educators also promoted the study of industrial arts 
teacher education^ These efforts lacked continuity, however, until the 
American Council for Industrial Arts Teacher Education was formed in the 
fifties. 

- The National Society for the Promotion of Iridustrial Education provided a 
framework for trade and industrial teacher training as early as 1913. 
After passage of the Smith-Hu^es Act, there was growth in emphasis in 
teacher training, with support coming frc«n the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. The Board»s function transferred to the U. S. Office 
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of Education in 1933. A 1936 conference utilized Prbsser's expertise to 
analyze teacher training. The National Association of Teacher Trainers 
was organized in 1937. 
- The factors affecting the development of industrial arts since 1917 in- 
clude: lack of general acceptance and support from general education, 
Wbrid War I, the "bird house era", the depression. World War II, 
reconstruction, and space technology. Factors affecting the development 
of trade and industrial education since 1917 include: World War I, the 
depression (unv^mployed persons could be served, thus reflecting a major 
social responsibility). World War II, and the advent of the "technician." 



lEtonser, F. G. (1932). fc lfe needs and education . New York: Columbia 
University Teacher's College* 

Seiocted Quotations 

Ail of irtiat we call the tool subjects, the processes of reading^ 
spelling, writing, and arithmetic, are but instruments of means 
by which we engage in the real activities of life^ Although they 
are essential as tools, the mere learning of them as mechnicai 
process has very little educative value in itself. One may be very 
ignorant, very ihefficient, very immoral, Md be able to read 

and speii and write and ligure pas-^ing well. (p. 3) 

. . . the school a have spent most of their time in making children 
acquire the bt '-e facts -^nd skills of the school subjects quite 
unconnected with their use of meaihihg. (p. 4) 



Hecenfc_ conditions have brought about a consciousness of need ior 
more intelligence and training among the workers in industrial 
vocations that is almost phenomenal in its breadth and intensity, 
(p. 69) 

It is offered that_the geheralschool system sh^ provide as a 
F«rt of its legitimate work tn^^ the industrial arts 

which are primarily educational; and that whenever s[,ecialized 
training irticse chief endpoint is a high de@?ee of skill and tech- 
nical efficiency becomes the primary aim, the work of the 
segregrated trade or vocational school or course should begihi 
This attitude for both the elementary and the secondary schools in 
the general system. would limit work in manipulation of materials 
and processes of construction actually participated in to those 
i^ose purpose is the develoixDent of clear idea and appreciative 
insii^ts. (p. 71-72) 

nie manipulation of material s--wbrk with the hands in wood, iron, 
textiles, foods, or clays — is here for the purpose of helping the 
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mind to grasp the meaning of these industrial activities—to uti- 
lize e35)ressive capacity along with acquisition* (p* 76) 

Probably two usual periods each sdSooi day in actually doing shbp 
or laboratory work of some kind could be required and Justified on 
mi educational basis. So long as the student is dealing primarily 
idth-tdeas . with activities full of meaning^ and hot merely with 
hand manipulations t the work has educational worth* (p* 6U) 

There is a valid demand that the materials and work of the schools 
should be ail shot thr )ugh with the most fundamental relationships 
of daily life activities, (p. 85) 

5y industrial arts we mean a study of the ways and meai:i£ by which 
we are efficiently supplied with the materials and products vrtiich 
we use in daily life. Ip. 96) 



industrial arts is thus a study that enlists all of the learning 
and active impulses and abilities of children--mahipulative^ 
investigative, aesthetic arid social. It represents fields of real 
need in both child life and adult life* It uses the minds of 
children quite as much as their hands, (p. 105) 

indusfcrtai Arts, as a s^^^ subject, is the distilled e3g>erlehce 
of ncm in his resolution of natural materials to his rieeds^ for 
creature comfort, to the end that he may more richly live his 
^'piritual life. But this ea^eriehce must ever be in due relation- 
ship, to the experience of the race in living this spiritual life 
itself 61" bur true purpose is defeated, the making of products 
in wbbd^ met a?.?, textiles, clay, or food materials, in themselves, 
has relatively Uttie of high spiritual value. The test of all 
lies in the spirit, the meanira,, the significance bf the wbrk. 
Working for the product aldL3 or for the pay alone is altogether 
different trm working in the spirit bf Stradivarius when he 
proclaimed that hbt Gbd Himself "could make Antonio Stradiv.-^^ri^s 
violins without Ahtbhib." (p. 93-94) 



Major^Pointa 

- The primary aims of both education in general and in industrial arts are 
to bring more meaning to life. 

- The basics have little value as an end of themselves. T'leir importance is 
in their use^ especially for living and enjoying life. 

- As a meaiis of enlarging and preparing for life, four purposes of vocational 
education were suggested: 

1. Preservation of health. 

2. Development bf practical efficiency (skills). 

3. Preparation for responsible citizenship. 
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4. Training in the wise use of leisure. 

- Because many students are not bound for college or leave high school i 
there should be a tracldhg system, in which to encourage students to 
remain in school by making it more relevant for them by providing them 
their own vocational "track". 

- While vocational ed»cation is training in which skills are developed for 
ah activity, industrial arts' purpose is to appeal to that which all stu- 
dents have in common^ 

- One foundational principle is that there is more alike among students than 
dif foment, and industrial arts was directed to those commonalities, while 
vocational education^ in a separate school, and/or a postsecondary insti- 
tution, addressed the dissimilar/specific characteristics of students. 

- Industrial arts should go beyond "making book racks . . • or forging cold 
chisels (specific interests) ... to those higjier values (of life activi- 
ties)" (p. 86). 

- industrial arts: 

1. Is the "... study of the ways and means by wMch we are 
efficiently supplied with the materials and products which 
we use In da. ly life" (p. 96)* 

2. ^ . . . enlists all of the learning and active impulses and 
abilities of children ... It was the minds of children quite as 
much as their hands" (p. 105). 

Mays, ft. (1927). The probl^ industrial education . New York: The 
Century Company. 

Selected Quotation s 

tikeall other hew sub as to the content of the 

general courses for industrial education received various answers 
and even now there is nothing approaching a standardization of 
subject matter, (p. viii) 

The aim of the general continuation school with reference to 
diaracter developm«it is that of helping working children remedy 
character defects . . • (p. 175) 

The best type of modern high school industrial arts is charae- 

terized t^: (1) large_ variety of shops . . (2) equiiraeht represen- 
tative of the best modern industrial piractices, (3) the production 
of marketable products . r ., ?*») the careful study of . . • modern 
industries • . . and economic problons . • » (p. I96) 
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Major wlnt& 

• ffoiJern factory organization has hot been able to train workers in the same 
way as the apprenticeship system. 

- No one type of training is appropriate for aii typp^.s of industrial work* 

- Two factors that appear to be necessary to vocational industrial education 
include vocational industrial schooling and production shop. 

- Hannbhy between the worker, school^ and industry is essential for adequate 
industrial education. 

- The educational program needs to be able to adapt to changing conditions. 

- The part-time school was an adaptation to the economic condition of life, 
it differed according to the age of the child. 

- The chief purpose of spools desired to serve children aged 14-16 years is 
to help them adjust to the social and occupational life they are entering. 

- The needs of the children must be known so that alternatives are available 
to them. 

- CSarriculum must be efficiently or^nized. 

- Industrial ?rts has suffered fr^i a lack of definition. 

- There is a distinct difference betweieh the industrial arts and the occupa- 
tional «nphasi?; training is different for each. 

o Warner, W. E. (1935j February). Industrial arts research, Industrial Ar^^ s- 
and Vdcatibhal Education , 38-45. " 

Selected C^aotatlohs 

... education about industry is one of the fundamentals in public 
education . . ^ (p. 40) 



. . . the stupid tradition and assumption that such obviously miner 
techniques as learning to read, write, and figure are conceived of 
as the fundamentals in public education . . . (p. 40) 

Industrial arts is an unusually sighificsaht ^ase of general educa- 
tion . . . We liver obviously^ ih_ the midst of a great industrial 
civilization. Oeeupatlonai shifts are wide and rapid . . . These and 
bthtr points Indicate the need for a more flexible type of educa- 
tion, (p. 41) 

Industrial arts is defined as but one of the pr^^ctioal > where 
studies about agriculture, commerce, and t^e home are incluo'ed as 
well. (p. 41) 
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Major-Joints 

- The purfoses of education involve application of the "basics" rather 
than the "basics" as ends in themselves. 

- 7he fundamentals of public education include: 

1. Education about industry. 

2^ Studies concerning agriculture. 

3* Studies concerning commerce. 

4» Studies concerning physical and health education. 
5. Studies of the fine arts. 

- Prior purposes of industrial arts wei*e related to its early names of Manual 
Training and Manual Arts. In Manual Training, hand skills in wood working 
were emidlasized. In Manual Arts^ hand wood wbrklhg skills were applied to 
things irtiich were useful and well-designed. Industrial Arts* {..u^pbse is 

to broaden the previous phases , especially the limitation imposed by 
"loanual" skills , to include a general study of Industry and its products. 

- Rapid technological innovation was responsible for "wide and rapid" :k5Cu- 
pational shifts, justifying differences in purpose between Industrial Arts 
and its precursors, Manual training and Manual Arts. 

- Industrial arts was envisioned by Weather as one of the "new fundamentals" 
because of its increasing relevance in an industrial society. 



disoh,_Di (I983)i Industrial arts and technology . Englewood CliJTfs, NJ: 
Prentice Hall Inc. 

Selected Quotations 

i k . it is the responsibility of the school to acquaint its students 
with the natw*e of technblbgical culture and tb assist them in 
discovering and developing their talents therein. This should be 
the province of industrial artj?. (p. vii) 

The industrial arts are those bccupatibhs by which chants are made 

the f brm bf mater "^Is to increase th^^lr values for himah usage, 
jis a subject for educative purpbses, indu^';rial arts is a study bf 
the Ranges made by man in the f brms bf materials to increase their 
values^ and of the problems of life related to those changes. 
(Bonser, P., 1935, p. 15 In Olson, 1963, p. D. 

Majbr Pbirta 

- Industrial art evolvew^ frbn: ah acceptance bf work as an important educa- 
tloMl cc^ ;^ js^vint tarc^ugh the manual traihihg, manual arts and 
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indiistriaj. arts stages to the relatively broad, "general education"- 
oriented definition first put forth by Bbhseri This definition advo^sated 
the study of chah^e^ in man's use of mterials and the resulting affects. 
A later iniiirpretation described ihdv. atrial arts as a practical form of 
general or nonvocational education. 

The aim of the "hew industrial arts' is to advance technology through the 
adi^cing of the human^ who in turn would advance thrbu^ uhderstahdihg of 
technology* This would not occur throiJ^ na'^row expectations that were 
i tot ted to technical ccxnpetenc^. A preference was given to "statements of 
objectives that move us adong broad onenesses of himan experience to a 
full view of the technology! that man-made phenomenon to set all men free" 
(p. 163). 

Industrial arts should be concerned with the whole child, serving teC:N 
riical, occupational ^ cbnstjmer, recreational, cultural Md social func- 
tions. Its subject matter should be drawn from analyzing <a) types of 
industries, (b) their functional conponentj^, and (c) the functions of 
industrial arts. 

Industrial arts is capable of serving every individual at all levels of 
education, beginning with an introduction to technology at the elementary 
£5rades, novizig toward m-neral studj ^ manufacturing industries in junior 
hi^, and then offering ^^i^e. specif i: ., in depth study of types of 
industries in senior hi,©i> 
Characteristics of the "ncw»^ industrial arts: 

1* It is based on subject matter that is subject to change, is con- 
tinuous and progressive, reflective of technology, complex and 
dynamic. 

2. It is learning that is seen as a continuous » life time procesr?. 

3» Students may advance rapid? and d<»viate from prescribed ways 
If better ones are discovered. 

Teachers are resource persons, counselors, and consultants. 
Wiether they are men or women, they have "pedogogic proficiency" 
and encourage creativity. 

5. Methods are used which have a basis for learning in reasoning, 
problem solving, rireating and constructing. Skill has an 
into ..^.ectual quality — It is a composite of competences. 
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strong, M.E.,i Schaefer, C. J. (1975). Introduction to trade and industrial 
and^eohsicai education , Columbus, OH: Charles E. Merrill Publishing 
Company. 

Sel>$c tc^d Quotations 

The mission of TRA^ AND iSDUSf RIAL EDUCATK^ in tomorrow's world 
is to continue the achievements of a slcilled and progressive 
people. Its record of serviceto the nation in peace and in war 
can be mentioned with pride. Too few America is understand or 
appreciate the scope of these accomplishments or how they have been 
brou^t about* Even greater accomplishments in trade and 
industrial education will be necessary to assist in providing the 
better life in the years ahead, (p. 64) 

The mission of trade and industrial education is the develo^ent of 
PEbPLE~not products! people who can produce; people with adapt- 
ability to these dynamics of the era; people whose occupational 
interest or emplbymeht is in_ trade, service, or technical pursuits — 
from the lowest to the highest positions; people who share the 
benefits and the responsibilities of a democratic society with all 
other people, (p. 64) 

Technical education, oh the other hand, has been viewed by raost 
practitibhers as different from trade and industrial education. 
Technical education is a_ generic term ?*nctjt^pa3sing many and varied 
levels and types of technicians. A tecnnician may work under a 
wide variety of titles, most of which do ibt include the term tech- 
nician. It is apparent that a sharp llm cannot always be drawn to 
differentiate semi^prbfessipnal activiti^a ^iuch as e6u;^tati6n, 
analysis, cr labbratbry testing from thb3:i^ fl^. border on skilled 
labor, such as Ihstallatibh or trouble shr t i jn j^'cnanical, 
electrical, or electronic equipment. The de^ro«; of technical abil- 
ity required by these jobs varies considerably, (p. 65) 

At this time of "caraer educatibh," the mission of trade, 
indr.strial, Md techhr.cal education is coh^ its role at the 

secondary and pbstsecbhdary levels of toe educatio; nl ente is 
hot clearly delineated; and its contribution as a delivery system 
is questionable. Moreover, the place of trade, industrial, and 
technical education in th-s total concept of "career education" 
appears confounded in terms of the curriculum to be offered, the 
requisities of th^ teacher^ and the typ^ of ^ysical facility 
required to support the le»ning_pr6c^ The general notion of 
Jbb clusters and the apparent demise of industrial arts, especially 
at the hl^ school level, further confound the issues, (p. 214) 

Somewhat the same question, could be asked abbut the lack of females. 
It appears that there are "typical" currieula--an such 
curriculum--f or females in trade, industrial, and tedir leal areas. 
Are bpj?brtuhi ties being made available for girls to enroll in the 
curricula they desire and where they have the motivation and ability 
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to achieve? Why are there not more girls in various draftii-c - arricula, 
for example? 

Questions of exciusivehess need to be raised as to how open are 
trade, industrial, and technical education programs. Moreover i 
answers need to be found for problems encountered in placement and 
follow-up of minority and female graduates of programs, (p^ 216) 

What de^ee of occupational yersjis pedag6gical_ competency should be 
ejected of trade, industrial^ and technical teachers? Does the 
concept that a teacher must first and foremost be a master of his 
subject matter still hold today? (p. 216) 

The iss^s facing trade, industria technical education are 

many and are as prevalent today as they were in the j^st. 
Solutions to such problems as changes ia^iibsophy, curricula 
delivery systems r staffing^ outreach to females and minority 
groups * teaching competencies, in-service preparation ^ and the 
reporting systM need to be found. It is one thing to identify the 
problem, but another to bring to bear a body of knowledge which 
helps in its solution. This latter elaneht (hard factual data) has 
eluded those in trade, industrial, and technical education far too 
long. 

Major Points 

- Apprenticeship provides social and ecbnocjic solutions (voluntary and 
involuntary). Some characteristics were that: 

1. It provided job skills without tax dollars. 

2. The master was required to provide literacy training. 

3. it provided support for the poor (income transfer for spe- 
cial needs students). 

- The 1917 Smith Hughes Act appears to focus on mployers needs. 

- The 1963 Vocational Education Act appears to focus oh people categories. 

- It can be seen that the . . early leaders in vocational education had 
the heeds of people in mind as well as the needs of employers" (p. 43). 

- There is a need to understand the labor force in planning trade and 
industrial programs. 



Towers i E., Lux, D. 5 Hay, W. J 1966). A rationale^ and struc tu re of 

industrial arts subject matter . Columbus, OH: Ohio State University 
and the University of Illinois. 



Seiea^ed Quotations 

For more than half a century industry has been viewed as the source 
of subject matter for industrial arts. Despite this, an adequate 
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stractare of the knowledge of industry, as an essential In the 
1 dent ificait ion and organization of industrial arts subject matter » 
has not been conceived, (p. 29) 

Industrial arts is ah organized study of the knowledge of practice 
within that subcategory of the econc^ic Institution of society 
known as industry, (p, 43) 

Maj«* Points 

- industrial arts is different from industrial technology. Industrial arts 
may include the study of industrial functions in order to utidsrstand their 
effects oh materials and humans ih industry. Industrial, technology is 
mbr^ vocational ih hature. 

« industrial arts may be studied from pre-school through adult and spe- 
cialized studies. 

* The source of industrial arts subject matter is not clearly defined? 
hbwevei' if technology is considered to be khowledge of practices in 
societal institutions and one of these ihstititibhs is econbmiCy within 
this is the element, of industry. The knowledge of industrial practices is 
ihdustrlal arts* subject matter • 

- in order to be effective:, a secondary schbol progs^am should (a) provide 
for the study of fundamental principles of practice » (b) include selected 
p./ tice, and (c) give a broad theoretical base. 

- Indiis trial arts heeds to develop a structur>e of its body of toibwiedge and 
subject matter. 

- General factors or elements that should be taken into account when devel- 
bpihg learhihg e^eriehces ahd course materials for industrial arts 
include: (a) strucwure bf the bbdy bf knowledge, (b) ob^lectlves of 
instruction, (c) nature of the learner, (d) school facilities and 
materials, (e) instructional materials, (f) procedures and materials, 

ahd (g) measurement and evaluatioh. 

Schill, W. 4 Arnold, J. (1965). Curricula content for six technologies . 
Urbanat IL: Bureau bf Educational Research and Oepartmeht of 
Vbbational and Technical Educatloh, Hhiversity of Illlhbis. 

Seiectad QQcxatiohs 

The tfohnician . « ^ must have the basic knowledge to cbmmuhicate 
with the engineer and scientist; in addition, he must have a 
working khowledge of the prbdubtibh set-up . . . (p. il) 
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• • • tfe sciaitific or engineering technician is required to use a 
Mgi degree_ of ratiorai_ thinking and to empipy ppst-secondary- 
sSiobl BBthematics and principles of |*ysicai and natural science. 
He thereby assumes the more routine engineering functions i . . he 
must effectively commuhicate scientific or engineering ideas 
aathematically, graphically, and linguistically, (p. 5) 

Major Points 

- there is a reciprocal relationship between chsdiges in occupations and 
sociological structures. 

- Technological advances increase the power and status of "the expert." 

- Confusion exists regarding the definition of "technician." It a new 
role within technological society. 

- Criteria of training and education, function and skJll have been used in 
defining technician roles. 

- Changs in technology, occupations i and societal factors contribute to 
the heed for revised curricula in vocational education. 

- The results of a study that featured data collected by interviews and a 
card sort from technicians and managers within 500 randomly selected 
industries employing over 20 people showed that: (a) reasons for taking a 
particular job varied according to the stage of the individuals career 
pattern^ (b) tjrpe of program taken in hi^ school related to level of 
employment in first jobt (c) first jobs are not necessarily related to 
ongoing career patterns, (d) it is possible to identify core knowledge 
related to technologies (technical writing^ engineering graphics i mathema- 
tics, use of test equipment), and (e) it^s rejected within social science 
were all related to the organization* development, laws and labor movements 
of the business structure. 

- Computer operation and programming were not viewed as technician functions. 
The only technicians involved with computers in the study were those doing 
maintenance. 



o DeVore* P. iJS83^ December). Research^and industrial education: 

searching jFor direction . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Vocational Association, Anaheim* CA. 

Selected Quotations 

The nature of education must be compatible with the present and 
projected society in which it erists. (p. 3) 
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If the practitioners of industrial education had been involved in 
study and research about industryj then they would have: been 
involved very early in environmental issues worker health and 
safety, community and worker control of industries, micrbprbeessor 
controls in_industry, quality control throu^ better desi^, 
employee adaptability to technological change, the enhancement of 
innovation and invention, and productivity questions, among others, 
(p. 5) 

We have reached that stage of evolution where a major trahsitibn is 
required if the field is to continue as a viable field of education 
and contribute to the sblutibh of s^e of society's very significant 
and critical problems, (p. 5) 

Major-^btnts 

- Understanding education's purpose is fundamental to discussing its 
appropriate research, but there is no def iriitive/fihal answer. 

- Perceptibn of purpose is related to one*s world view, which must be 
examined in the context of the world's existence in the present/future. 
That context is: 

1. Increasing technological complexity. 

2. Increasing population. 

3« Resources becoming limited. 

Higher entropy and disorder. 
5. The mentality which assumes constantly increasing production^ 

consumption, and growth is becbming mbre inappropriate. 

- Past/present purposes of industrial education were job, career/bccupatibh 
preparation, and evaluation of industry's manufacturing processes, issues 
bf work in sbciety shbtald also have been addressed. 

- Future purposes bf industrial education should be develbped immediately; 
we can use as criteria learning which is of greatest worth, serves for 
the longest period of time, is useful in the greatest number of 
situations, includes knbwiedge and loibw-hbw of behavior of industrial/ 
technological systems^ and has the gbal of controlling technology by 
literate human beings. 

- TechnbibKy does not have a craft focus. Its conception is that of a 
discipline/science: it is "the science bf technical means and human adap- 
tive systems^ including the study of the creation, evolution, utilization, 
and behavior of technical means and adaptive systems in relation to human 
beings, sbciety, and the environment" (p. 12). 
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Implications for Purpose of Seedndary Vdcatldhal Education 



Discussion of the above suBomarized materials concerning the purpose of the 
specific fields within vocational education focused oh three questions: (a) How 
is the purpose of the specific field stated^ (b) What is common and unique about 
the purpose statements, and (c) What are the resulting implications for the pur- 
pose of vocational education in the secondary school? Concerning the first 
question^ a brief statement was developed to encompass the pux'pose of each 
specific field from the materials reviewed. The statements were as follows: 
6 Agriculture Education 

1. Develop occupational skills for farming and agri-business. 

2. Develop ability to obtain employment and advance. 

3. Develop knowledge of agricultural occupations. 
4i Develop human relations skills. 

5. Develop leadership skills, 
o Business Education 

1. Preparation for entry and advancement in business careers which 
involves specific job skills and occupational intelligence. 

2. Preparation about business which involves intelligent consuming and under 
standing the nation's economy. 

o Distributive Education 

1. Preparation for gainful employment as SCTi-skilled or skilled workers ^ 
technicians, or semi-professionals in reco^ized occupations or new 
and emerging distributive education occupations. 

2. Preparation for enrollment in advanced vocational and technical 
programs . 

Home Economics Education 

1. Help to achieve the freedom to fully express one's inner self; this 
involves achieving health, efficiency, and opportunity. 

2. Focus on an interdisciplinary approach to the probl^s of the family 
as a family which involves enabling families to function with their 
own strengths and solve problems in a rational way. 

Industrial Education 

1. Understanding of technological syst^s by technblbgicaiiy literate 
citizens. 
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2. Preparation for satisfying and productive emplbymeht in industrial 
occupations. 

Looking across these purpose statements for what Is cominon resulted In the 
following observations: 

1. Each field has an aspect of general and specific education. 

2. All the fields are considered by their supporters to be a legislative 
part of education in the secondary schools. 

3. Within the cluster of specific education functions common to each 
field y one of the specific fuhctlbhs has to do with preparation for 
work or an dccupatidnal role (a specific economic role in society). 
Some of the fields have other specific functions (i.e., relating to 
family y consumerism, technological advance )• 

4. One rationale for including these subjects at the secondary school 
level Is the expc^ctation that for some students , secondary education 
may be the termination of schbbiing — a last chance tb get help in 
living in our society. 

5. There is a concern for making a choice and developing knowledge for 
making choices in areas such as careers and family. 

6. implicit in the purpbse statements is cbncern fbr breadth (in terms bf 
a variety of occupational roles) and depth (in teras of knowledge 
heeded to filnctibn in these roles); often they are iri tension with one 
another . 

?• Each field displays a fbcus bn a specific area bf cbntent (subject 
matter ) . 

In contrast tb what is common about specific areas within vbcatidnal education 
are aspects that are unique amd whi^ tend tb distinguish each field. 
Observations about what is tahique were as follows: 

1. The degree of emphasis bri the individual as being prbactive rather than 
reiiCtive in a changing society (i.e., home economics and aspects of 
industrial educatibn were mbst prbactive in their stance). 

2. Delimitation tb work roles hot requiring a baccalaureate degree (i.e., 
agriculture, business, and home economics were least delimiting in this 
regard). 
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3i Degree of sensitiveness and importance attached to larger sdciai context 
(i.e. I business^ home economics^ and aspects of industrial education were 
most sensitive and attached most importance). 
i»i eohcerh for different types of knowledge and different sets of problems 

(i.e. ^ emphasis; oh the technical). 
During the discus?iions which led to the above observations, several 
interesting issues eroarged which seem relevant to developing a purpose statemOTt 
ehcompasslhg ail or part of the purposes of these specific fields for vocational 
education in the secondary school. First, in all cases the present specific 
fields of vocational education began before federal legislation was initiated in 
1917. Qften, these fields were broader (and some still are) than vocational 
education ebheeived as only preparation for work (especially broader than 
training for a job). The emergence of federal vbcatibhai education seems to 
indicate a narrowing of the purpose of these specific fields, especially by 
focusing the purpose on more specific work-centered education. This especially 
seemed to be the case in business education, industrial education, and home 
economics. Ah interesting exception appear^s to be distributive education which 
initially provided narrow job training for women as retail store clerks and 
which has since broadened to ii^clude a wide range of occupations and more ehdom- 
passihg goals (i.e.^ preparation for further education, career decision making). 

Second, a helpful means by which to discuss the purpose of at least some 
of the fields tms in terms of "for" and "about" which was made most clear in 
business education. Education "for" characterizes the more specific aspects 
of the field, that is for a particular set or cluster of occupational roles 
(i.e., agriculture, business, distributive). Education "about" is one way to 
refer to the more general education aspects of the field, that is education 
about agriculture, business, industry or the home (or family). It may be that 
these two different types of education are hot best tau^t in the same classes; 
certainly it would se^ that education "about" would be relevant for a wider 
clientele ^bup then education "for". Often the emphasis on education 
ttfor" (occupations) is in tension with education "about" (subject matter). 

Thirds it was hot possible to quickly develop a coheesptual framework or 
structure in which to neatly place all of the specific fields. One dimension 
ihitiaiiy thbu^t useful was "fiSction". This seemed at first to discriminate 
between agriculture and distributive education, but even here there was overlap 
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in that agribusiness occupations entail distributidh of agricultural services 
and products. In facti there seemed to be a lot of overlap in occupations 
acrc3s fields particularly when using the title of the field as the ohiy 
classifying criterion. In practice, some of these overlaps have been 
arbitrarily decided (i.e., service occupations assigned to home ecdndmicsi 
agricultural sales occupations to agriculture). Even the subject matter of the 
fields overlap as enabling knowledge and skills In the social and physical 
sciences provide the basis for more specific dccupatidnally relevant skills. 
The fields seem td differ, hdweveri in the extent dr explicitness ^s^f an inter- 
disciplinary foundation to the content of their programs (i*e., home economics 
^d aspects of Industrial education were most explicit about the importance of 
an interdisciplinary perspective). It may well be that some of the specific 
fields have a more explicit (and perhaps defensible) conceptual framework then 
that of tdiat is to be the more ehcbmpassihg field — vocational education. 

Fourth, the purpose statements for the different fields appear to be at 
different levels of abstractness (i.e.^ some appear more as global mission 
statements linking to the larger society while others were more specific purpose 
stataienta, perhaps within ah implicit mission statment) dealing most often 
with the economic fuhctidni? of society and then with the production and consiimp- 
tidn rples of Individuals. Fdr example, the purpdse may first include, as in the 
case of agriculture, preparation for farming and agribusiness occupations. If 
asked why this was the purpose, a common response ml£^t be to improve agri- 
cultural prddtietion. Arid, why Imprdve agricultural prdductidn?--to improve the 
standard of living gf rural people and the nutrition of all the world's people. 
And, so it gbe^ by Repeatedly asking the question why and, in so doing, 
repeatedly liftic^, the level and generality of the question and its response ^ 
For industrial educatidri, the rdute td imprdving society wduld be thrdu^ 
understanding technological systems and for home economics education, through 
the family. But why have the specific fields chbbseh, as a first respbnse tb 
the question of purpose, to respond at different levels? 

Fifth, several df the fields and mdst specifically industrial educatidri 
have at least as much variation within the field itself as between fields in 
their purpose statements. There are marked differences in purpose as espoused 
by those in industrial arts as compared with those in trade and industrial edu- 
cation. Furthermore, these distinctions change over time with subtle emphasis 
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shifts within each field (e.g., the shift from ihdustrial arts to techhbiogy 
education) • Or as in the case of business educatibhi from business education to 
business and office education. Each field varies with respect to the amount of 
disagreement and dialogue within it ebhcerhing purpose. Agriculture appears to 
have relatively little disagreement while home econanics and ihdustrial educa- 
tion have much more. For these latter fields i the issue of labels is very sen- 
sitive to its professionals. 

Sixth, several of the fields, particularly home economics and ihdustrial 
education, are often initated before the start of secondary educatioh. Because 
of their early cbmmehcemeht , these fields may be especially committed to the 
general education aspects of their purpose statemehtsi 

Seventh, at least two of the fields, distributive and aj^icultural educa- 
tibh, have strohg ties to using the community as a setting for educatioh. The 
special mechahism whir* facilitates this is the cooperative work experience 
program (also sometimes labeled a supervised bccupatioh ea^erience program). 

Eii^th, the meaning of key words is important in trying to uhderstahd the 
purpose of each of the specific fields ^d.thin vbdatibhal educatibhi Terms such 
as techhbiogy, work, agri-busihess, family, and freedom take on special meaning 
iii statements bf puriKise. There is a heed for shared meaning if there is ever 
going to be anything resembling a real under standing bf purpose which can 
ehii^teh the process of identifying commbnalities and unique differehces. 

Ninths the above analysis has made us aware of the underlying complexity of 
each of the specific vbcatiohal fields—almost to the poiht of wondering if 
the term "vocational education" can authentically be used to ehcompass the goals 
of each field. Perhaps vocational education can only be used if interpreted 
very brbadlyi at least at the seeohdary s^ool level; certainly, it cannot be 
delimited to only training. What is also apparent is the arbitrariness in 
drawihg iihes between fields and describing commbnalities and unique aspects. 
In sane cases, it is jtast that different aspects of purpose may be wei^ted 
differently. Perhaps it is unreasonable to assume that all this can be made to 
fit together neatly. However^ one must try if the term vocatiohai education is 
to have any meaning in reference to specific fields bf study. As a group, we are 
quite sure we have hot identified all of the common and unique aspects of each 
field because^ for one reason, we d6h*t even have unanimous agreement among our- 
selves on those aspects we have identified as comcon and unique. Rather, we 
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have been ••trying on what other people have said'^ toward building bur own agenda 
of isisues to be addressed in developing a purpose statement for vocational edu- 
cation in the secondary school. 

Summary 

In view of the above synthesis, it seems most relevant to summarize this 
section by recburitihg those aspects of the specific vocational education fields 
which were seen as common and unique. This is done even in the light of the 
caveat that the characteristics Identified are surely arbitrary and supported 
with mixed agreement. However^ these aspects should fom some basis for an ini- 
tial consideration of a purpose statement for vocational education which is suf- 
flciehtiy encompassing and/or straightforward. 

Canmon aspects^ ; 

1. Both general and specific education. 

2. Legitimate part of secondary education. 

3. Preparation for work as one of specific functions. 
U. Constitutes a part of terminal education. 

5. Conoern for making wise choices. 

6. Concern for breath and depth of knowledge. 

7. Focused oh specific area of subject matter. 

Onique aspects ; 

1. Emphasis oh individual as proactive. 

2. belimitatidn of work roles. 

3. importance attached to larger society. 

4. Address a particular type of toibwiedge or problems. 

Knowing that each field is unique and yet claims to be a legitimate part of edu- 
cation, it is only reasonable to next jprbbe the purpose of the concept called 
••educatibn^* . What does or should it mean to attach the label ••education^* to 
vocational education and each of its specific fields? 
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PartV 

implications of 2dth Centun^ Perspectives 
on the Purpose of Education 



Reflection on the phrase, vocational education in the secondary school, 
stimulates questions about how vocational education relates to the grand 
notion of education in total. If vocational education is to be an integral 
part of education (which is assumed here), the larger purpose of education must 
be considered and a context within which to consider the purpose of vocational 
education must be formed. For this reason ^ the study group decided to examine 
20th century perspectives on the purpose of education. Since only a limited 
number of authors could be reviewed in the time available, a potential list of 
widely known and respected authors who had addressed the purpose of education 
was first developed by reviewing references such as the History of Educational 

Thought . This list was submitted for review to two educational philosophers 

one at the University of Minnesota and the other at Harvard University. From 
the resulting list, each study group member chose one or more authors. 
Most, but hot all, authors on the list were reviewed. 



Selected Quotations and Major Points 



o Archambauit^ R. D. (Ed.). (1964). John Dewey on education, selected 
^ertting3 > New York: The Modern Library. 



Selected Quotations 

And it is the process and not merely the result that is important, 
(p. 4) 

When the school introduces arid trains each child of society into 
membership within such a little bbQmuhity,_ saturating him vd.th the 
spirit of service^ and providing him irtth instruments of effective 
self-direction r weshali have the deepest and best guaranty of a 
larger society which is worthy, lovely, and harmonious, (p. 310) 



R^pect for individuality is primarily intellectual s It signifies 
studying the individual to see what is there to wbrk witb^ Having 
this sympathetic Uhderstahdihg^ the jgractical work then begins, for 
the practical work is one of modification^ of changing, of 
reconstruction continued without end* The change must at least be 
towards more effective techniques, towards ©reater self-reliance. 
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towards ^ more thoughtful _and inquiring disposition^ one more 
capable of persistent effort in meeting obstacles, (p- 7) 

In short, ouj. culture must be consonant with realistic science, and 
with macftine industry, instead of a refuge from them, find while 
ther® ?^ ho guaranty that ah education which uses science aSd 
employs the controlled processes of ihdustryas a regular part of 
its eguipmeht will succeed, there is every^ assurance that an educst- 
ttonal practice which sets science and industry in opposition to 
its ideal of culture will fail. Natural sciencehas in its appli- 
cations to eoonofflic production and exchange brought an industry and 
a society y^here quantity alone s^ to count. It is for education 
to bring the light of science and the power of work to the aid of 
every soui that it may discover its quality. For in a spiritually 
democratic society every individual would realize distinction. 
Culture Would then be for the first time in human history an indi- 
vidual aehieyetnent and not a class possession. An education fit 
for our ideal uses is a matter of actual forces not of opinions i 
(p. 293) 

The acquisition of skills is not an end in itself. They are things 
to be put to use, and that use is their contribution to a common 
and shared life. They are intended, indeed| to make an individual 
more capable of self support and of self-respecting independence 
But unless this end is placed in the cbntextof servicesrendered 
to others^ glcit Is gained will be put to an egoistic and selfish 
use I and ^ay be employed as means of a trained shrewdness in which 
one person gets the better of others. Too of ten^ indeed , the 
schools^ through reliance upon the spur of competition and the 
bestowing of special honors arid prizes, only build up and 
strengthen the disposition that makes an individual: when he leaves 
school employ his speoial talents and superior skill to outwit his 
fellows Without respect for the welfare of others, (p. 11) 



Major Points 

- The purpose of school must be seen as it relates to society. 

- Learning ±h school should have 3<aie relationship to re?l life. The end 
should have something to do with social cooperation and community life. 

- We should not lamphasize only the final product, because this just results in 
competitiveness. 

- Occupations in schools should not be for the mere purpose of gaining better 
technical skill, but rather to under stand how man fits into the world. 

- Have learning Oreate understandings 

- We should not be separating theory and practice. 



o Whitehead*^* (1929). The aims of education and other essays . New York: 
fteK^ilian. 
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Selected Qubtatlbhs 



Education is the acquisition of the art of the utilization of 
knowledge i Cp. 6) 

Over vigorous discipline in education is so harmful. The habit of 
active thought, with freshness, can only be generated by adequate 
freedom, (pp. if9-50) 

Education is the guidance 6f the individual toward a comprehension 
of the art of life. (p. 61) 

(in technical education) is a commonweaith in which work is play 
and play is life. (p. 67) 

If, in the troubled times. which. may be befbre^ you wish appre- 
ciably to increase, the chMce or some savage upheaval^ introduce 
widespread technical education and ignore the Benedictine ideal 
that work should be "transfused with intellectual and moral vision" 
and thereby turned^into joy. Society will then get what it 
deserves, (p. 68-69) 

There is ho such thing as a successful system of education in a 
vacuuzzii (p. 117) 

Students are alive^ and the purpose of education is to stimulate 
and guide their self development, (p. v) 

Major Points 



- There is danger in the "mental dryrot" of education that is based on inert 
ideas ^ (those which are simply taken into the mind but not used) for it is 
not only useless, it is harmful. 

- Education should develop understanding siid appreciation of the power and 
beauty of ideas. It should lead to the development of a sense for style, 
(which Whitehead calls the "ultimate morality of the mind"), knowledge, and 
power. 

- Learning and development and, consisquently, education can be described in 
terms of rhythmic stages: romance, precision, and generalization. These 
stages occur in a repetitive, cyclical manner that may be different for 
various types of knowledge. (One could be in the "age of precision" in 
language, and the "age of romance" in science simultaneously.) The stage 
of precision dominates in the traditional form of education. 

- Technical education should be literally construed as intellectual 
enlightenment. Vfhile it generally is training in the use of knowledge for 



production purposes , it embodies discovery and understanding of what is 
discovered. It is powerful because it is concrete and provides opportunity 
to transform I in manuai terms, the knowledge gained. 

- We should aim to produce people who have both culture and expert knowledge 
in a special direction. 

- Pupils should be interested, challenged, involved, observant, and happy. 



Peters, R. S. (1973). Aim of education. In R. S. Peters_ (Ed. ) , ih^ 
philosophy ^ ^sducation . London: Oxford University Press. 



Selected Quotations 

!?Edudatioh,V like "reform," is hot a concept for picking out any 
specific activity, but for laying down criteria to which a family 
of activities must conform, (p. 15) 

It is only tbb easy to slip into looking for some distant objective 
beybhdeducatibhwhich educators might be trying to bring about for 
educators. But this would be impossible if education means the 
initiation of people into a worthwhile form of life; for how could 
there never be any end of value beyond this which it would be 
possible to bring about? (p. 16) 

A_ hall-mark bf a gbodsehbbl isthe extent. to which it kindles in 
its pupils a desire to go onwith the things into which they have 
been initiated when the pressures are off and when there is no 
extrinsic reason for engaging in them. (p. 18) 

We use the phrases "trained in" and "trained fbr" when we wish tb 
talk abbutvbcatibhal, utilitarian^ or specialized pursuits. We 
do hbt speak bf a persbh being educated in, or for, or at anything 
in particular. This does not mean, of course, that an educated 
man must not be trained in something. It only rules out the 
possibility of his being just trained, (p. 19) 

To be educated is hot tb have arrived at a destihatibh; it is tb 
travel with a different viewi What is required is hbt feverish 
preparatioh for something that lies ahead, but_tb_wbrk with precis- 
ion, passion, and taste at worth-while things that lie to hand. 
(Peters, 1965, p. 110 in Peters, 1973, p. 20) 



If anyone is engaged in ah activity like cooking or f ishihgthat 
has a palpable and determihate pbiht tb it, talk bf "aims" seems 
rather obtuse; butwheh there is a group of activities directed 
•toward a cluster of ends that are highly indeterminate, the demand 
for "aims" serves an obvious function. It focuses attention on 
some neglected priority, (p. 20) 

As the forms bf knowledge and understahdihg defining the outlook 
of an educated man are ihseparable from the prihcipies of 
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procedure which characterize the public situations in which they 
are acquired, devel6pediand_tra^ to others, there is no 

ihappropriatehess in onphasi^ as "aims" of education the proce- 
dural aspects of this situation. For principles immanent in them, 
such as freedom, or respect for evidence, can be treated, as pribri- 
tiesand can structure the activities of education as well as more 
usual aims. (p. 26) 

Major Points 

- Aims are used in a context where it is thought to be important to get 
people to be more specific about what they are doing. 

- Aims suggest effort toward an objective that is difficult and hot close 
at hand. 

- Aims suggest the possibility of failure or falling short. 

- Discussion of aims is particularly important and common in education 
because it is a "highly diffuse" and "difficult" activity which engages 
people seriously, but one which is not altogether clear what is to be 
accomplished, tangible results are difficult to come by and there is 
constantly the possibility of falling short. 

- Two sets of criteria were described for deciding what is "education": 



1. Criteria that characterize successful outcomes of education (the 
educated person): 

a. An educated person must be capable of pursuing an activ- 
ity (i.e. science, cooking) "for what there is in it as 
distinct from what it may lead oh to or bring about" — 
able to "delight" in such things for their own sake. 

b. An educated person, besides being skilled, must possess 
some body of knowledge and sjDme kihd of conceptual 
scheme to raise this about the level of a collection of 
disjointed facts--must have some understanding of the 
"reason why" of things. 



c. Ah_ educated person cannot be narrowly specialized— the 
person must be able to see a connection in his/her activ- 
ities to a coherent pattern of life. 

d. An educated person's knowledge and understanding must 
permeate his way of looking at thing — it must transform 
his total outlook. 

2. Criteria that characterize the processes. by which people become 
more gradually educated (These are much less developed by Peters.): 
self-realization of the individual^ growth, autonomy, individual 
choice, individual differences, and freedom. 
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- Content and procedure in education ishould hot be separated from aims — 
procedures used can also be a form of content. 

- Because there are multiple criteria it is likely that they may receive 
different emphasis at different periods of time. This is also another 
reason why statements of aims seem so necessary in education. 



Wesbury^ li and Wilkof^^N^ Ji jEds^ )i (1978). Joseph - J . Schwabs-Science , 
cur r i culu m^ and liberal education . Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 

Selected Quotations 



Science, like practical fciowledge, is fluid and dynamic . . . Since 
scientific knowledge is couched in terms corresponding neither to 
"reality" nor to immediate human needs, we need to reflect on the 
relations of its conclusions to its forms and evidence in order 
even to know what it is about. Its cbhclusibhs make sense only in 
the light of the way they were formed i And the use of the conclu- 
sions presupposes reflection which transforms bot^ the forms of 
scientific thought and the requirements of felt problems so that 
the two can be brought together, (pp. 177-178) 

Learning, for Dewey, is active participation in the pragmatic rhet- 
pric-- the recovery and test of meanings ^ Hence, the effective 
"learning situation'^ is hot the one whic^ leads by the quickest, 
most comfbrtable route to mastered habit and attitude, used precept 
and applied knowledge, but the one which is provocative of reflec- 
tion, experiment, and revision, (p. 173) 

Dewey sbu^t, in educatibh, the mutuality which Jbihed society and 
separate persons. Develbpneht of the pbtehtialities special to 
each person, yes i_ But so that they be put in the service of 
society as well as in the service of the self. And developanent, 
too, of the common competencies which serve society, but sb that 
association may better serve the individual while individuals serve 
to improve the quality bf assbciatibh. Neither autbmatie conform- 
ity tb socially accepted hbrms nor centrifugal scattering into 
privacies can be the useful rule i Vffiere ail conform, none 
questiohi There is no inquiry. Where belligerent individualism is 
the rule, we lose the fruits which require collaboration and, more 
important, lose the satisfaction of sharing, itself, (p. I8l) 

PefehsibliB educatibnal thbught must take account of four common- 
places of equal rank: the learner, the teacher^ the milieu, and 
the subject matfceri None bf these can be omitted without omitting 
a vital factor in educational thbu^t and practice. No one of them 
may be allowed to dominate the deliberation unless that domination 
is conscious and capable of defense in terms of the circumstances. 
Despite the educational bandwagons which bear witness to the 




cbntraryi neither child nor society hbr_subjeet matters nor 
teachers are the proper center of- curricul^ indeed, _the short 
merry life of aaany bandwagon curricuims often tes arisen from just 
such over emphases: the child-centered curriculums of Progres- 
sivismj the social-change-centered curriculums of the 1930sj the 
subject-matter-centered curriculums of recent reforms; the teacher- 
centered curriculums which may arise frcm unionism, (p. 371-372) 



6 Herbart, J. R. (1913). Outlines of educational doot^e , (A. F. Lange, 
Trans • ) • London : MacMillan . 

Selected Quotations 

Hence training and instruction have each to be directed against the 
springing up of illusive longings and toward a true picture of the 
blessings and burdens of various social classes and professions, 
(p. 27) 

Children must be kept employed at all events, because idleness 
leads to misbehavior and lawlessness, (p. 39) 



Major Points 



- The purposes of education are correlated with its means, which leads to an 
CTphasis on "concrete experience," and that of empirical justification 
over "rational psychology." 

- Herbart's assumption is that pupils are educable and plastic, with 
education dependent on the nature of its interaction with students. 

- Education's major purposes include: (a) citizenship, (b) development of 
virtue (i.e., the ethical ability of one to pass jud^ent on the quality of 
one's own moral character, (c) physical and mental health, (d) being of 
benefit to society, (e) perfection, although with humility, and (f) for 
children to experience the same constraints placed on adults in society. 

- Education should act to thwart children's impulsive nature, and to keep 
them busy at all times. By keeping them mentally occupied, children can be 
cohtrblled for their own good. 



o Dearden, R. F. ( 1975) . Needs in education (Chapter 3)^ Education as a 
process of growth (Chapter Ji), Happiness and education (etepter 6h 
In R. F. Deardeh^ P^_Hi Hirst, & R. S. Peters (Eds. ), A critiqued 
current education Jttmat^^Pa^t I of education and the development ^f 
reason . Boston: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 
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Selected Quotations 

Need is a normative concept arid, as such, needs are not to be 
determined just by research into what is observably the case, 
(p. 50) 

They must therefore be allowed to choose for themselves as seems 
best to them, and not be directed by neo-Platonists or 
neo-Aristotelians into some prejudged view of the good life, 
(p. 108) 

Major- Points 

- The concept of '^need" is being heavily used in education. There are three 
criteria to determine a need: 

1. There is a norm or standard. 

2. The norm is not being met. 

3. What is said to be needed is really relevant to achieving the 
norm. 

Questions of heed have ah anplrlcal basis, but ultimately cannot be 
settled empirically. 

- there are difficulties in regarding education as a process of growth. The 
European biolbgicai version does not do explicit enbu^ justice to the 
greater knowledge of the adults who are teachers and parents. Growth 
theories are often naive in their notions of environment » experience, 
stimulation and choice. The growth theorists have some things ri^t: 
individual differences exist between students at different ages and stages 
and educational activities should be satisfying and Worthwhile to the 
individual . 

- The goal of education cannot simply be happiness. There are other goals 
which may challenge or even run counter to student happiness. 

kumarin, V. (1976). Anton Makaren^o; His4.4^e and in hls^ork-in education 
(k. Judelsbh^ Trans . ) . USSR. 

Selected Quotations 

Labour as a step towards concern for one's fellow men should 
replace the concept of labour as mere work. (p. 30) 

From each acccrding to his ability, to each according to his work. 

It emerged that the teaching process in school and Industrial pro- 
duction went a long way to moulding character, because they did 
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away with that dividing line between manual and brain work and that 
together they produced highly skilled men and women, (p. 382) 

Major Points 

- A teacher's role is to convey Imbwiedge, forge a student's character and 
identify a student's needs and abilities. 

- There is a need to pay more attention to the child as a whole. 

- Labor is more than mere work. 

- The goals of education should include: fostering specific traits in 
children, citizenship^ and preparation for work. 

- Foundational assumptions Kumarin made were: (a) all people start with an 
equal capacity for work, (b) differing work capacities are a result of 
experiences and education, and (c) work skills mold character and eliminate 
hand/brain distinctions. 



o Friere, P. (1972)i Pedagogy -oT the oppressed . New York: Herder & Herder. 

b Friere, P. (1973). Education^r <3ritical consciousness . New York: 
Continuum Press. 

Selected Quotations 

In the bahking_ concept of educat taiowledge is a gift bestowed 
by those who consider themselves knowledgeable upon those whom they 
consider to know nothing. Projecting an absolute ighbrahce onto 
others, a characteristic of the ideology of oppression, negates 
education and knowledge as processes of inquiry^ (1972, p. 58) 

How can educator and educat ee possibly be put oh a par in the 
search for knowledge if it is the former who already knows? How 
can the educatee be said to be capable of knowing if his or her 
role is to learn from the educator?. These observations^ which are 
basically object ions, ^cannot conceal the preconceptions of the per- 
son who makes them. They always originate with those who consider 
themselves to be the Assessors of wisdom face-to-face with the 
educatees_wfio are regarded as ignorant. Education through dialogue 
and communication is seen by them in their misinterpretation i 
(whether erroneous or idealogical) as a threat. (1973, pp. 1^9-150) 

Major Points : 

- Friere criticizes .^aditiohal education for its assumption that the teacher 
knows everything and the students know hothihgi 

- Traditional education leads to passivity on the part of students and a 
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compulsivity on the part of the teacher ^ who believes that s/he must 
constantly be teaching, talking, choosing and unassailable in respect to 
the content of the curriculum ^ 
- Conversely, students in traditional classrooms believe that it is their 
role to be compliant, quiet and deferent, in short passive. 

o Vincent, A. W. , 5 George, M. (19825. Development and self- identity: Hegel's 
concept of education. Educational Theory , 32 (3,4), 131-141. 

Se i ect e d-Quot ations 

^hool education cannot be reduced to a mere pandering to the 
child's subjective Wishes, (p. 135) 

&hoQl education is concerned to present what is important for the 
child to learn ^ an importance which he will for the present be 
obliged to take on trust, (p. 135) 

The first function of the school is ^ therefore, to act as a coun- 
terbalahce to the particularity of each child, and to develop in 
him a capacity_to share in the life bfhis society, as a free citi- 
zen whose inwaa»d disposition has been brought into harmony with the 
collective life of his society, (p. 137) 

This keeping of the soul, this alone is what education meanSi The 
more educated a man is, the less there is apparent in his behavior, 
anything peculiar only to him, anything that is merely contingent, 
(p- 140) 

Major Points 

- Education helps the child "burst the shell of its outer existence and 
become . . . itself" (p. 134). 

- Education complements the importance and purpose of the family in a child's 
development. 

- The purpose of education exists between the extreme of the child being 
unduly subservient or being completely independent of societal constraints. 
When the individual is ho longer identified by personal idiosyncrasies and 
eccentricities ^ his/her consciousness as characterized by universality 

and rationality manifests the features of "the General Mind." 

- fhrbu^ education, the individual's capricious desires are overcome by rational 
thought, making it possible to find true freedom, identity, and his/her 
"true" self (the self which is necessary for the develo^eht and 
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maintenance of society). 

- Hegei assi^ed the existence of a ratibnal Universal within children, 
brought but by the socialization process involving education and the 
family, while the child's feelings of egocehtrism were being broken down. 

- For children to develop willpower, discipline and "punishment" were 
necessary. Hegel had no sympathy for Rousseau's beliefs of innate goodness 
nor would he have sympathized with ah undemocratic, predetermined 
educational structure. 

Implications for Purpose and Process of Vocational Education 

During examination of the major points made by the selected writers, the 
discussion focused upon identifying commonalities in the proposed purposes of 
education. The authors were selected in a manner designed to represent a range 
of viewpoints, Md consequently this synthesis of the study group's discussion 
may reil^ct the participant's viewpoints and assumptions to a greater degree 
than it synthesizes a selected author's positions. It is obvious but worth 
noting that the substantive issues of previous sections have raised many of the 
same issues rooted in the continuing debate on what is the purpose of education. 

ft limited number of "purpose of education" commonalities or themes were 
identified. First, a purpose of education is to help individuals understand 
their relationship to society and how they impact society. Education should 
help persons see themselves more clearly by developing Imowledge of the society 
and world in which they function and of their moral arid ethical responsibilities 
to that society and the greater society. While the educational process is 
focused upon the individual person who benefits, society is viewed as the ulti- 
mate beneficiary of the individual's education. Education cannot avoid the 
responsibility of socializing the persons involved. Saturating the student with 
a spirit of service may be viewed as a subset of this specific purpose. 

Second, development of an individual's intrinsic value for knowledge and 
thinking as ends in themselves versus a means to an erid is viewed as a purpose 
of education. The individual should develop an appreciation for ideas, art, 
music, scieritific information, and so oh without the criteria that they are 
a means to other ends. Education should develop a sense of the value of taiowing 
and thinking and of being able to know and think. 
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Third, a pui?pdse of education is to ihyblve individuals in the process of 
education. The process activities or methods proposed as most appropriate are 
varied and related to the purpose or aim being addressed. The interaction of 
process ^th content is recognized. 

Fourth, since knowledge is dynamic and forever emerging^ a purpose of edu- 
cation is to develop the ability to learn. The educated person is viewed as 
having skills of inquiry, eacperimehtation, revision, reflection, and so on. 

Fifth, a purpose of education is to stimulate and guide the self- 
development of students. The learners must be encouraged and assisted in 
becoming self-directive in their own education. 

Sixth, the creation of ah understanding of how things fit together, came to 
be, and for what reasons, is a purpose of education. The development of a 
narrow specialized knowledge base is insufficient as a purpose of education. A 
particularly relevant, related issue is the relationship of training and educa- 
tion. Some authors view training as a subset of education, while others view it 
as separate from education. The latter group of individuals tend to hold the 
traditional •^liberal education" perspective arid are criticized as having an 
elitist view of history. 

Summaiy 

Given the study group's assumption that vocational education is a part of 
education in the secondary school, a number of implicatibhs for the purpose of 
vocational education in the secondary schools can be drawn from the purposes of 
education. 

1. Professionals involved in vocational education in the secondary schools 
need to recognize that the skill training versus education debate forces 
a dichotomy in what is perhaps more realistically viewed as a process 
continuum. Unique activities Within different content frameworks do 
not necessarily signify conflict in ultimate purposes. 

2. Occupational skills should not be taught without attention to related 
knowledge and to an understanding of interrelationships with society, 
particularly the impacts of the skill upon individuals and society. 
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3. The content of vocational education must meet the criteria for the con- 
tent of education. In other words ^ the content of vocational education 
must address the purposes of education, and vocational education person- 
nel must demonstrate how their offerings contribute to accomplishing 
the purposes of the comprehensive secondary schools curriculum. 

4. Vocational education legislation has forced or at least influenced a 
very narrow view of the justification for vocational education in the 
secondary schools, namely job placement. The purposes of vocational 
education in the secondary shcool must include but also go beyond mere 
job placement. 

5. The purposes of vocational education in the secondary school will 
change ovesr time, as the work content and context changes. Statements 
of puriX)se frequently focus upon the currently neglected aspects. 

6. Purpose statements specify the ideal, hot the present sitiatioh, and 
are often rejected as unrealistic. 

7. There are risks when the abstract statements of purpose for education 
are applied to vocational education: misinterpretation, loss of 
current support groups and loss of identity. 
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Part VI 

Impiicatidns of Future Ecdhomic, Social, and Technological Trends 



The final thrust of the study group in this phase of the study was to probe 
writings on the future related to broad economic, social, and technological 
trends for their implications for work, education, and specifically the purpose 
and process of vocational education in the secondary schools. It was decided to 
look at original works on the future, rather than interpretations of these 
works, in terms of their implications for work and education. The reasons for 
this stemmed from a need to draw implications based on the unique purpose of the 
study group. 

The strategy used to develop a list of Potential authors involved con- 
sultation with a professor teaching education futures, a prominent futurist 
often asked to make presentations at educational meetings, and the staff members 
of the World Future Society. A desired characteristic of the list of authors 
was that they be representative of both current and popular works bh the future 
as well as those that were older but had survived the "test of time." Works 
which mainly addressed the process of forecasting or predicting the future were 
excluded. 

Prom this list, members of the study group selected authors to read and 
analyze based oh their own interests. Not ail authors were selected for 
reading. Quotations and major points from those publications selected follow 
in order of publication date, starting with the most recent. 

Selected Quotations and Major Points 

b Naisbitt, J. (19S2). Megatrends . New York: Warner Books. 

Selected i3uotations 

We need to balance technology with the spiritual demands of our human 
nature, (p. 40} 

The more hi^ technology around us, the more the need for human touch, 
(p. 53) 

It is too late to recapture our industrial supremacy because we are no 
longer an industrial economy, (p. 5^) 
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Major-Poiiits 

- American society is restructuring in 10 ways which will resu.lt in major 
changes in our lives. It is moving from; 

1. Ah industrial society to an information society. This trend 
began in the _1950s. The years 1956 and 1957 marked the end bf 
the industrial era. Most Americans today spend time creating, 
processing, or distributing information. The new source of 
power is information rather than money. 

2. Forced technology to high tech and high touch. 

3. A national ecdndmy to a world economy. The Third World countries 
are competing for_ industrial jobs and have the labor force to do 
it. The trend will befor countries to share in production* By 
deveioping the Third World, the industrial countries will be 
assured of adequate markets for their goods. Globalization of 
economies will revive cultural and linguistic assertiveness^ 
United States citizens should become trilingual— -fluent in 
English, Spanish, and computer. World peace may result from 
world trade. 

4. Short-term to long-term planning. 

5. Centralized structures to decentralization. The United Stat^is is 
rebuilding from the bottom up, becoming a more diverse sbci^^ty, 
and rejecting the idea of a homogeheous nation. Deeehtraiization 
is consistent with the information sbcietyi Ah information 
business can operate anywhere. Smaller local units have the 
power. Decehtrailzatibn is evident in the move from cities to 
the rural areas. 

6. Institutional help to a self-help society. There has been a 
shift from big to small firms. The trend is toward self-help 
in crime pi^'^evehtibn to consumerism, 

7. A representative democracy to participating democracy. The 
communication revolution has created a well-educated electorate* 
The two-party system is giving way to independents. Numerous new 
parties are forming. People are realizing their power through 
initiatives and referehdums. 



8, Expecting hierarchies to meet our need? to the use of networking. 
Hierarchies failed to solve society's problems.. People began 
to talk to each other, thus networking began ^ It offers the 
horizontal link. Networks are part of the need for hifjh toucfi. 
Networking is affecting the way corporations function i Network- 
ing provides for the nurturing of one another. 



9. Population shift from growth in the North to growth in the South. 
People are moving to the West, the Southwest, and Florida as the 
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result of stagnation of industries in the North and growth 
and development of new industries in the Southwest. The West 
has better educated people. 

10. Either/or options. to multiple options. There is a shift from the 
family to the indiyi dual. Employment options are diverse. We 
encourage diversity. 



Capra^ F. (1981). The turning point . New York: Simon Schuster. 



Selected Quotations 

bur science and technology are based on the seventeenth century 
belief that an understanding of nature implies domination of nature 
by "man." Ccmbined with the mechanistic . . . 

and excessive emphasis bhlinear thinking^ this attitude has pro- 
duced a techhblogy that is unhealthy and inhuman; a technology in 
^*ichthe_naturai, organic habitat of complex human beings is 
replaced by a simplified, synthetic, and prefabricated environment, 
this technology is aimed at control, mass production, and standard- 
ization, and is subjected, most of the time ^ to centralized manage- 
ment that pursues the illusion of indefinite growth, (p. 44) 

Quantum theory has shown us t cannot be analyzed into 

independently existingisoiated elements. The notion of separate 
par ts-^like atoms, or subatomic particles--is an idealization 
with only approximate validity; these parts are not connected by 
causal laws in the classical sense, (p. 85) 

Frcm the systems point of viw,_ both determinism and freedom are 
relative concepts . To the extent that a system is autonomous from 
its environment it is free; to the extent that it depends on it 
through continuous interaction, its activity will be shaped by 
environmental influences. The relative autonomy of organisms 
usually increases with their complexity, and it reaches its culmin- 
ation in human beings, (p. 270) 

^developing our capacity for abstract thinking at such a rapid 
pace, we seem to have lost the important ability to ritualize 
social conflicts . • .we have lost touch with the realities of life 
and have become the only creatures who often fail to cooperate with 
and even kill their own kind. (p. 299) 



Declinein a culture occurs when a culture has become too rigid-- 
in its technologies , ideas , or social organization--to meet the 
challenge of changing conditions. This loss of flexibility is 
accompanied by a general loss of harmony^ leading to the outbreak 
of social discord and disruption, (p. 418) 
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Major Potnta 

Purpose is "to provide a coherent conceptual ffainework to help (persons 
involved in social movements) recognize the commonality of their aims" 
(p- 16) 

The world today is so interconnected that an ecological perspective is 
needed if it is to be adequately understood. This Would necessarily 
entail a paradigm shift. 

World conditions are how in a state of profound crisis that is without 
precedent and which extends to every aspect of our lives. Discipline- 
oriented "experts" are unable to comprehend the problems ^ to say nothing 
of the solution. 

Among the transitions that are involved are: (a) decline of patriarchy, 
(b) decline of the fdssil-fuel age^ and (c) paradigm shift from a sensate 
value system (where matter is reality, ethical values are relative) to one 
that is unknown. 

Presently, bur culture is dominated by rational thought; only scientific 
knowledge is acceptable. Intuitive knowledge is viewed as less credible. 
Patterns prevalent in society are those of power, control, and domination 
of others by force. 

Theorists who have contributed to the view of the world as a machine 
include: Copernicus, Galileo, Bacon, Descartes, Newton, and Locke, this 
view was modifed by the work of Darwin (evolution); Maxwell 
(electrodynamics); Einstein (relativity); and Planch, Bohr, Pauli, and 
others (quantum theory). This eventually has led to a shift from the 
study of objects to the study of relationships/interconnections that 
define the universe. The world view of modern physics is a system view. 
The effect of reductionistic thinking has been that "our culture has 
beocme progressively fragmented, and developed technologies, institutions 
and life styles that are profoundly unhealthy" (p. 23^). 
ft systems view looks at the world as an integrated whole, emphasizing the 
organization and relationships involved. The systems are characterized 
as dynamic^ flexible, and capable of self-organization which leads to 
self-renewal and self-transcendence. 



Yankelovich, D. (1981). New- rul es; : - Searching for self- fulfillment^^ a- world 
turned upside down . New York: Random House. 

Selected Quotations 

In any culture there willbemorecbhtihuity than change; 
ordinarily, cultural patterns persist for long periods of time, 
(p. xvii) 

Any viable social ethic has real work to do: it binds the individ- 
ual to the society J it synchronizes society's goals with those of 
each person; it holds society together and keeps it from degenera- 
ting into a chaos of competing interests, (p. 246) 

A new social ethic is gr^adually starting to take shape. I call it 
an ethic of commitment, (p. 12) 

There are two distinct steps required to develop an ethic of com- 
mitments One of them lies wholly within each persbn^s control, for 
It involves nothing more^-or less — than a change in the strategy of 
seif-fuiifiliment. The change involves abandoning the calculus of 
inner needs and its assumptions that needs are synonymous with 
desires, that the more desires filled the better and that this pur- 
suit is a morally worthy one. Indeed^ the new strategy builds oh 
these premises: that the self is hot synonymous with the sum of 
one's desires; that self- fulfillm^ requires commitments that 
endure over long periods of time and that the expressive and sacred 
can only be realized through a web of shared meanings that 
transcend the self-conceived as an isolated physical object, 
(p. 256) 

(The second step is that) people must form commitments that advance 
the well-being of the society as well as themselves, (p. 259) 



A new ethic of commitment would help to preserve certain older 
values Americans Cher ishj, arid at the same time safeguard important 
new ones won in the rebellibn against self-denial. The older 
values Americans wish to preserve include political freedbm; the 
use of that freedom_ to secure material well-being through one's own 
efforts; the comforts and consolations of family life; a place of 
respectability in the community; and a pride in America's unique 
role in history. The new values embrace greater autbmbny for both 
men and women; more freedbm tb chbbse bhe's bwh life style; life as 
ah adventure as well as ah ecbhbmic chbre; leisure; self-expression 
and creativity^ a greater c^ past ahd future; a more 

caring attitude; and a larger place for the awe, mystery and 
sacredness of life. (p. 263) 

Major Points 

- There is a change in Americah culture from a rule of self-denial and duty 
to self to an "ethic of commitment" involving a concern for others as well 
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as self. 

We must become accustbmisd to shaping the country's economic and political 
fortunes through changing social values rather than technology, economics 
or politics. 
New terms coined: 

1. Giying/getting compact--m^ implicit rules governing 
what we give in marriage, family, work, community and what we 
expect in return. 

2. Sacred/expressive aspects of life — intrinsically satisfying, 
opposite of instrumental. 

3. Ethic of commitment--a new form of seir-fuifillment beyond the 
ethic of duty to self or self-denial; involves fulfillment 
through both concern for self and caring for other people; stimu- 
lates ideas. 

4. Double seeing—able to se^ self- fulfillment as 
personal, historical, and cultural processes. 

5. Psychpculture— web of meanings a society holds in common in the 
consciousness. 

Society has placed excessive emphasis on the Instrumental value of objects 
and people. It heeds to shift emphasis to expressive/sacred values (i>e., 
civilize the instrumental). 

Probl^s of past attempts at self-actualization were: (a) assumption of 
unlimited economic affluence and (b) actualization as a "me first" 
outlook. 

Must shift to fulfillment through connectedness to the world: people, 
institutions, objects, ideas, places, nature, projects, experiments, 
adventures ^ and callings. This shift is how in the embrybtic stage. 
Change will require leadership from institutions such as government, mass 
media, education, business, and labor. 

New rules will stimulate doing more for ourselves (rather than depending 
oh experts), breaking up rigid se^entatioh (e.g., old vs. young), and 
encouraging people to channel thieir creativity away from themselves back 
to concrete tasks needing to be done— -new energy sources, new industries, 
rebuilding infrastructure, creating caring communities. 



Toffier, A. (1980). The third wave. New York: William Morrow & Co. 



Selected Qudtatibhs 

Weglimpse here instead emergence of what migit be called a 
^'practopia" — neither the best nor the worst of all possible wbrldiji 
Ip. 357) . • - In short, a practopia offers a positive, even a 
revolutionary alternative, yet lies within the range of the 
realistically attainable, (p. 358) 



To begin with, many of today's changes are not independent of brie 
another. Nor si'e they random . . . They are, in fact, parts of a 
much larger phenonemon: the death of industrialism and the rise 
of a new civilization, (p. 2) 

The Third Wave brings With it a genuinely new way of life .... It 
could— with some intelligent help from us~turn out to be the first 
truly humane civilization in recorded history, (p. 10) 

Today ail the high- technolog nations are reeling frcan the cblii- 
si on between the Third Wave and the obsblete, encrusted economics 
and institutions of the Second (p. 14)^^ i . . Wien a society is 
struck by twb or more ^ahfc waves of change, and none is yet 
clearly dbmihaht, the imageof the future is fractured (p. 15) 
• . . . The conflict between Second and Third Wave groupings is^ 
ih_ fact, the central political tension cutting through our society 
today, (p. 17) 

Once we realize that a bitter struggle is now raging between those 
who seek to preserve industriaiism and those who seek to supplement 
it, we have a powerful ke> to understanding the world, (p. 18) 



What we_ see .. .is a civilization . . . based ori a widening 
cleavage between production and consumption . . . managed by a 
set of elites whose task it was to integrate the whole, (p. 78) 

The greater the divbrce of producer fr<^ c6nstar\er — in time, in 
space, and in social and psychic distance — the more the 
market . . came to dominate social reality, (p. 117) 

Second Wave civilization placed an extremely heavy emphasis on our 
ability to dismantle prbblems iritb their components; it rewarded us 
less often forthe ability tb put thepieces back together 
again . . . . Today I believe westand on the edge of a new age of 
synthesis i We are likely to see a return to large-scale 

thinking to general theory, to the putting of the pieces back 
together again, (p. 129) 

Infactj integrating young people into the electronic cottage may 
offer the only real solution to the problems of high youth 
unemployment, (p. 220) 
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During Second Wave civiiizationi machine synchronization shackled 
the human to the machine's capabilities and imprisoned all of 
social life in a common frame • • • .Now, as machine synchronization 
grows more precise^ humans instead of being imprisoned i are 
progressively freed, (p. 253) 



There are movements aimed at literally^^^ back the ciock^-iike 

the back-to-basics fflovsiSf^nt in IJnited States schools p Legitimately 
outraged by the disaster in mass education, it does not recognize 
that a de-massif ied society calls for new educational strategies ^ 
but seeks instead to restore and enforce Second Wave uhifbnn in 
the schools. Nevertheless, all these atteiopts to achieve uniformity 
are essentially the rear-guard actions of a spent civilizatione 
(p^ 256) 

Today we are beginning^^t^^^ that neither big nor small is 

beautiful, but that appropriate scale, and the intelligent meshing 
of both big and small is most beautiful of all. (p. 261) 

The Third Wave challenges the Second Wave notion that education 
necessarily takes place in a ciassroc^i Today, we heed to combine 
learning with work, political struggle, community service, and even 
play. (p. 3^6) 

Major Points 

- Society can be conceptualized as having consisted of different waves. Two 
have already occurred, with the third now forming. The first developed as 
a result of the beginning of humanity, the second was due to the indus- 
trial revolution, but the third, how in its developmental process, cannot 
be attributed to a particular ''causes" 

- First Wave society was an agricultural society. Life was organized around 
villages, with a simple division of labor, a decentralized economy, and 
energy from renewable sources. 

- Second Wave society began with the Industrial Revolution (1650-1750) ahd 
has continued to the present. Modeled after the factory system^ 
synchronization, standardization, and maximization were implicit in all 
its institutions i Its energy was derived primarily from hbn-rehewabie, 
fossil fuels, its central social institution was the nuclear family, with 
a differentiation between production and consumption, although the home, 
ahd the housewife within it, retained almost a continuation of First Wave 
society • 

- Third Wave society, is a new, qualitatively different society. Arising 
from the self-destruction of Second Wave society, it will probably have: 
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1. A diversified techhologicai base. 

2. A wide variety of energy resourcei3i 

3. Information as its basic raw material. 
H. Reliance on interactive media. 

5. No central social institution, such as the family (but families 
will be significant, although in alternative types of nuclear 
configurations ) . 

5. Less brutalizing, more decision-centered work. 

7. Factories outside the urban metropolis. 

8. Much work and education in the home. 

9. tess differentiation between production amd consumption. 

10. Reduced role for the nation state and the "democratic" political 
system. 

11. More comnJUTiity, structure, and meaning for people's lives. 

Two aspects which will characterize all of Third Wave society »s develop- 
ments are: (a) higher diversity (de-massif icatiori) arid (b) acceleration of 
change. These two aspects will shape all the preceding developments, 
making Third Wave society one in which there is increased emphasis on 
individual needs and concerns and in which adaptations to change are 
inherent within inatitutibns. 



Heilbroner, R. L. (1974). An inquiry into the hmnan prospect . New York: 
W. W. Nbrtori. 

Selected Quotations 

I call attention to the situation within the industrial socialist 
world to stress the surprising similarity of outcomes between two 
otherwise widely differing systems^ _Eaeh has been marked with 
serious operational difficulties; each hp these dif- 

ficulties with economic growth. Each has succeeded in raising its 
level of material consumption; each has been unable to produce a 
climate of social satisfaction. This leads to the suggestion that 
common elanents of great importance affect the adaptability of both 
systems to the challenges of the human prospect, (p. 75) 

It appears logical to ebnelude that socialism, vrtth its direct com- 
mitment to a_ planned economy and with its freedom from the ideolog- 
ical blockages of private property, could manage the adaptacibn of 
an industrial society to a stationary equilibrium much more readily 
than capitalism, (p. 91) 
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Our lengthy analysis of capitalism and Western socialism has led to 
one principal cpncluslon: the dangers of the human prospect seem 
ilicely to affect the two systems differieritly In the short run, but 
surprisingly alike over a longer time horizon, (p. 99) 

Major Points 

- the author Identified three major challenge3 i;o the future survival of 
humankind : 

1. the alarming Increase in population growth of the under developed 
countries due to their decreased death rates and Increased fer- 
tility rates. 

2. The danger frc^ the increased availability of nuclear weap^ and 
their potential for Irreparable damage as contrasted with a much 
more restricted and more easily repaired damage from conventional 
weapons . 

3. The threat to hiMahklhd from ehviroiuQehtal^d caused 
by the increasing burden on resotarces and ecological limits vdiich 
have been stressed as a result of industrial society. 

the external challenges to humankind's existence are created an imbal- 
ance in bur abiiity to match technology with adequate control mechanisms. 
The critical weakness of capitalistic society may stem from its .<itress oh 
personal achievement , relentless pressures for advancement , and the 
acquisitive drive which is symptomatic of ^^ur culture. All of these may 
be factors underlying much of the social malaise in our society today. 
Despite the striking success of socialist economic systems, socialism has 
been unable to attain its generally hoped for level of communal spirit. 
Industrial civilization achieves its success by Imposing values which are 
common and necessary to both capitalistic and socialistic societies. 
Capitalistic nations will be facing increased pressures for the distribu- 
tion of resources among less developed countries. 

Capitalistic nations may also face Increased pressure for Income distribu- 
tion within their own societies. To the extent that capitalistic nations 
adopt authbrltarlah measures for dealing with social discontent, their 
direction of change may be described as a movement toward socialism. 
It may be easier for a socxalistlc society to manage the adaptation of a 
post-industrial society toward a stationary equilibrium than for a capi- 
talistic society. 
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- Outside pressures tend to push nations into directions of authority and 
hot away from it. 

- it may drily be possible for humankind to meet the coming crisis under 
governments which can command obedience far more effectively than is 
possible under democratic ones. 

- There does not seem to be any possibility in the character traits of 
humankind being modified rapidly enough to bring about a peaceful 
reorganized world community. 

Gardner, J. W. (1963). Self-renewal . New York: Harper & Rowe 
Selected Quotations 

Everyone does not have to agree in order for the cbhcehsus to be 
effective. It is only necessary that there be rough agreement 
among a substantial prbpdrtioh of thoae men and waneh whose 
ihtelligehce, vigor > awareness and sense of responsibility mark 
them as stiapers of the community purpose, (p. 117) 

In the ever-renewing society what matures is a system or framework 
within which continuous innovation^ renewal and rebirth can occur, 
(p. 5) 

The only stability possible is stability in motion, (p. 7) 
Major Poihte 

- Society needs innovators to deal with unpredicted problems. Otherwise 
sta^ancy brings downfall. 

- General pressures are against innovation since it requires opposing the 
status quo and the powers that give life to the status quo. 

- Individuals also do not tend to be innovative because (a) it requires 
failures, and people are afraid to risk; and (b) schooling works against 
creativity for the usual reasons (e.g., poor teachers) and because creati- 
vity is hard to teach. 

- We need to prcMnote creativity among people. At least we should not put 
obstacles in the way so creativity cannot come forth. 

- S6C5iety benefits from innovative reformers. Revolutionaries may seem like 
reformers I but actually they are born from anger at a particular probl^ 
and when they've overcome it, they become dogmatic themselves. 

- Innovators tend to be generalists, not specialists. 
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Implicatidhs for Purpose and Process of Vocational Education in the Secondary School 



After idehtifyihg the major points of the preceding authors, the discussion 
of the study group was directed to a synthesis of (a) future economic, social, 
and technological trends; and (b) implications for work, educat oh, and more 
specifically, the purpose of vocational education in the secondary school. 
Twelve trends were identified i 

1i Donassificatibn of society . This is the term ToffJ.er used to describe 
a change in which society loses its pervasive "industrial maitality" of mass 
production acquired with the industrial Revolution. Rather than business and 
industry trying to reach and serve all the people with one particular message, 
product, or service^ Toffler describes a future in which there are different 
messages, products, or services for different groups or individuals. 

2, Decentralization . Facilitated by technological innovation, decentrali- 
zation involves the making of decisions at more lower/local levels, with com- 
muhieatioh networks between levels and individuals being necessary. 

3, imbalance in matching techhologlcal^^hho There is ah increasing 
lag by social and ecohomic ihstitutiohs in response to the changes caused by the 
acceleratihg rate of technological ihhovatibris. 

^. Population growth . While the growth in population of the developihg 
countries in the "North" has become almost negligible, the rate for the develop- 
ing countries of the South has showh a steady increase. Ah example of this is 
Mexico City, already the third most populous city in the world, which will 
double its population before 2000. 

5. H uc 1 ear weapons . As ^ehsiohs ahd technological accomplishments continue 
to increase, huclear weapohs-- in addition to becoming more numerous~become more 
likely to be acquired by terrorists and used for extortion. There is also the 
possibility that their increased presence makes a global holocaust more probable. 

6. Envl ronmental -de t er tor atioh . With increasing demand for natural 
resources and the desire to maihtaih existing statndards of living, which also 
depehd oh natural resources^ both the environment and the systems for distribu- 
tion of resources are being overtaxed. 

7. Eemininizatioh-bf the-wbrk force . Wanen, who comprise approximately 
half the populatioh, are rapidly approaching and exceeding that level as members 
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of the working population. 

8- Hbiistic/global-^houait . A global perspective is used rather than one 
in which priority is given to local concerns when considering issues and needs. 

9- Long-tera planning . There is a transition toward planning which in- 
cludes projections and scenarios for the distant future. Furthermore, once the 
scenarios are conceived, they can become the goals themselves. 

10. Multiple options . This trend, facilitated by technological innovation, 
reflects the fact that decision makers use multiple options rather than an 
either /or mode. 

11« Ethic of commitment s Rather than a "me first," self-centered attitude, 
this trendy paralleling global thought, involves an approach to life and work 
which is interdependent with bthei*s; we succeed as others succeed. 

12. Importance of the South . Countries of the South are important because 
their population is increasing so rapidly without adequate resources and because 
they are ideal manufacturihg/assembiy sites for hi^ tech products. 

In describing these twelve trends, two facts are prominent and merit 
further consideration. First is the fact that the trends have a high degree of 
integration. It is hard to consider one trend without also considering many of 
the others. For eacample, the trend of population growth is very closely related 
to technological innovation, the importance of the South, global thoui^t, and 
the overburdened resources irtiich come with environmental deterioration. The 
reason for indicating the high degree of reiatedhess among the trends is to 
point out that although other trends could be listed, they are likely to be 
related to those already identified and their subsequent implications would not 
be all together unique. 

The second significant point about the trends is irtiat they mean or imply 
about the future of society and culture. Although this point may hot be as 
obvious when considering each trend individually, it becomes more evident when 
they are considered <3 a whole. The trends indicate the beginning of a monumen- 
tal change in the lives of people, a paradiffn shift that is at least as signifi- 
cant as the changes which resulted from the Industrial Revolution. Possibly by 
the end of the current century, these changes will be e3q)erienced. Will people 
be adequately prepared? 
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Implieatibhs 

Being co^iTant of the trends described in the literature, implications 
were formulatbd for work, education, and the purpose of vocational education in 
the secondary schOol* These implications represent the study group's effort to 
apply its understanding of the trends to each of these topics and project the 
situation whidi might emerge. 

Because of the trends previously cited, work in the future will need 
to become more meaningful to meet human needs and expectations. Primary among 
these heeds and expectations will be the desire to personally benefit frou work 
and e:iq>eriehce a feeling of self-renewal. This implication for WOrk Was for- 
mulated to a great extent because of the trend of technological innovation. 
Because of the increased rate of technological ihhovatioh, there will be a siini- 
lar increase of expectations among people not to have to perform tasks which can 
be performed technologically* 

In the work situation of the future there will also be an increased need 
for workers to think quickly and creatively as they become responsible for more 
important decisions. In a system of high tech, short run, highly specific manu- 
facturing, Creativity and quick intelligent thought will be much mOre important 
than dependability and consistency, the former criteria for good workers. 

A third implication for future work is that the location and time for work 
wiii also change. In a society of rapid technological innovation in communica- 
tion and manufacturing and Where there is a concern for employee welfare, alter- 
native work schedules and sites will become more evident i When workers no 
longer need to be ^ysicaiiy present in a work place or when technological 
changes red'j^e restrictions on working hours, it is concei\rable that people who 
are working in an office 9 to 5 today could be performing similar activities at 
home and at whatever time they choose. 

Education. A primary implication of the identified trends for education is 
increased use of technological innovations in instruction. Another major 
implication in education is the need for continued educational experiences 
throughout one's life. Both of these implications are a result Of living in a 
society which is ejcperiehcing ah accelerated rate of technological innovatioh. 

Another possible outcome Of these developmehts vith significant implication 
for education may be a diminished relative importance for traditiohal schooling, 
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especially secondary schoolings With the heed for continued education 
throughout one^s lifetime to keep up with the changing technology, there may 
be a si^iificantiy diminished need for actual schooling. However , alternative, 
pbstsecohdary education may heed to be es^ahded to serve a largely adult 
populatibh. Although the need for education will increase, it will be for 
education which will occur outside of traditional secondary school institutions. 

A second set of educational implications exists in response to the trends of 
holistic thought and ethic of commitment. Because of these trends, learning 
which encourages a holistic perspective will need to evolve; such learning must 
include an eacamination of values, motivation, meaning, and self-actualization. 

In what is referred to as the intelligent environment, education's focus 
will be changed. Rather than concentrate primarily on literacy, an emphasis 
will be given to information. With technical innovations, there will be need 
for students to know how to actually spell and read, but greater need for them 
to know how to find information. 

Ah implication of somewhat less magnitude than those stated above, although 
still significant, is the nature of curriculum content. Because of the 
increasing importMoe of Third World countries, education in this hemisphere 
will heed to provide increased skills in Spanish. Similarly, due to demassifi- 
cation, decehtralizatibh^ the increased rate of technological innovation, and a 
pervasive service economy, it will be more likely that individuals will have 
some involvement in business. The small efficient high tech service business 
could become the most common firm, a result calling for increased business manage- 
ment €»D]^asis in educational curricula. 

Purpose of vocational education in the Secondary school . The major impli- 
cations of these trends for the purpose of vocational education are difficult to 
extract. Due to the fluid nature of future society, it may be that the purpose 
of vocational education in the secondary school vdll be to either focus pri- 
marily on job-specific skills or to completely ignore theii In a situation 
where individuals are existing with a constantly accelerating rate of tech- 
nological innovation, the "half-life" of knowledge becomes shorter, yet the call 
for life-long education becomes more common. Secondary vocational education may 
need to concentrate on preparing its students for specific occupations with the 
rationale that as they shift occupations, hew educational opportunities will be 
available. Meanwhile, they will be productive, working individuals. 
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A contending possibility is that there will be a need to significantly 
reduce Job-specific skills in secondary vocational education. This may be a 
necessity due to the increasing rate of technological innovation, along; with 
those trends addressing the nature and relevance of work to an individual's 
self-development. The rationale for this implication is that by focusing on 
Job-specific skills, there is a loss of ability to address the nature and 
meaning of work and its status in society. There is also evidence that by 
focusing on job-specific skills an individual is prematurely "tracked" to cer- 
tain positions. Rather than focus on job-specific skills, this trend suggests 
stressing generalizable work skills which will later be suppl^ented with spe- 
cific skills training by an employer of postsecondary program. It is felt that 
adolescents will better develop an overall understanding of what it means to 
work in a society by net concentrating only on job-specific skills development, 
but rather on more generalizable skills which are common to most of the work 
that will exist in the adolescent's lifetime. The adolescent will be better 
off trtien s/be understands that change in work will occur and learns ways to 
prepare and adapt to it rather than to prepare for a specific job. Specific 
job preparation is viewed as erroneously assuming that work experience will 
develop an understanding of the impact of technological innovation on the 
individual ahd society. 

Another major implication for the purpose of vocational education, no 
matter which of the preceding alternative purposes is chosen, is the increasing 
need to foster vocational development among students. In a society experiencing 
changes of the magnitude projected and where work will be more than just a 
repetitive task, it will be crucial that students have definite ideas of the 
direction of their careers. Students completing secondary vocational programs 
will need to have a realistic understanding of the nature of various occupations 
including their requirements, responsibilities and opportunities, this needs to 
be accomplished through either job-skill or generalizable work skill emphasis. 

A fourth implication impacting both skill-specific or generalizable-skill 
secondary vocational programs is that these programs will increasingly need to 
provide highly realistic simulations of actual oh site experinces. Students 
will heed a greater knowledge base and much of that will only be attained by the 
application of theory to practice, with subsequent periods of analysis to rein- 
force an understanding of the experience. 
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Summary 



Frcm a review of the major points of several futuristic writers ^ 12 
economic, social and technological trends were identified: (a) demassif ication 
of society, (b) decentralization, (c) imbalance in matching technological 
innovation, (d) population growth, (e) nuclear weapons, (f) environmental 
deterioration, (g) f«ninization of the work force, (h) holistic thought, (i) 
long-term planning, (j) multiple options, (k) commitment, and (1) importance of 
the South. These trends lead to certain implieatibhs for work, education, and 
the purpose of vocational education in the secondary school. Implications for 
work included a heed for work to become more meaningful for those performing it, 
a need for workers to think quickly and creatively, and a need to deal with the 
fact that the traditional time and location of work may change si^iificantly. 
For education, the result of the trends identified forecast aii increased pres- 
ence of technology, the diminished relative importance of secondary schooling, 
and a different curriculum focus. 

The implications for the purpose of vocational education in the secondary 
sdibbl were hot as e^licit. Alternatives were hypothesized. It seems very 
likely that purpose will evolve from the heed for a specific skill orientation, 
greater understanding of the nature and meaning of work ih a chahging society 
and increased ability to shift occupations. 
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Part VII 



_ Towards a Purpose Stateme^^ 
Vdcatiohal Education In the Secondary School 



What should be the purpose of vocatibhal education in the secondary school? 
The question is not easy to address > and even more difficult to answers At the 
Minnesota Research and Development Center for Vocational Education > a study 
group of faculty and students wrestled with the issues involved in dealing with 
this question for more than a year in ah effort to develop a response that would 
be appropriate for a changing society and a complex future. Much was 
accomplished as the examination probed deeply into the implications of purpose, 
but what evolved was a place to begin, a marking point from which further 
discussion could be launched. 

This part of the report attempts to portray the essence of hours of reading 
and discussion. The thinking of all the participants is reflect.ed, for the 
method of study used was that of concept analysis i This prbcedtxre differs from 
that of the first phase of the study repbrtied in Parts 2-6, when the historical 
parameters and futuristic expectations described by leaders in education^ voca- 
tional education, and future stur'ies were es^lored. the purpose of the first 
phase was to come to understand :he thinking of others as a foundation for devel- 
oping a purpose that would serve the best interests of society well Into the 
21 St century, in contrast, the purpose of the second phase was to examine the 
meanings of purpose as these relate to ah emerging perspective of vocational 
education. 

The process of concept analysis is complex and ongoing j Just as children 
came to know the characteristics of their world and develop the meanings these 
characteristics have for them, coming to understand the ways that a concept can 
be interpreted and experienced involves a multitude of strategies and 
situations. Trial and error is involved, as well as reasoned thought. Emotion 
and the senses also play ah importaht part. The cultural nuances attributed to 
certain words, rituals and values become important to discover sihce these 
reflect perspectives that influence thought. Resources used in bringing meaning 
to the attehtioh of others also play a vital role. An additional element of 
complexity is added as the ihformatloh ^Ihed by individual study and experience 
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is processed through the collective consciousness of persons in the group. 

Concept analysis, then, is ah intricate expibratibn of what something 
means. The result is more than a definition^ althbu^ that may be a part, it 
is more than describing the assumptions and attributes involved^ althbui^ that 
is aisb impbrtaht. It includes uncovering the implications arid subtle messages 
as these relate to context. In brder tb accbmpiish these aspects, the process 
is divergent and convergent as the need appears — divergent when it is necessary 
tb bpeh one»s thinking to a host of possibilities, but convergent when it is 
critical to zero in bn the essence of meaning. Like peeling away the layers of 
an onion tb get tb its heart, the depth to which a concept is expibred depends 
on the endurance and determination of the researcher! In the project here 
described, the critical nature of the question was a strong motivating force fbr 
the study group members. A wide spectrum of meanings was explored for each con- 
cept, and some meanings were examined in-depth. 

this part of the report begins with a discussibn bf the nature of purpose, 
fbllbwed by a descriptibh bf the purposes thought to be most appropriate. 
Various cbncepts determined tb be relevant tb a statement bf purpose for voca- 
tional education in the secondary schbols are then presented. Each of the sec- 
tions on concepts includes a statement of meaning(s) and a list of assumptions 
regarding eharae*;eristics bf the cbncept. This preliminary information was pre- 
pared by different members of the group, and was prbvided tb the study group 
members as a basis for dj.scussibn. Reactibns that emerged in the group* s 
discussibn of the concept follow, they represent attempts to summarize the 
dialog based bh trahscriptibn bf audibtapes. 

Because bf the (a) divergent nature of the process, (b) different discussion 
formats that evolved as each member participated through leading the group, and 
(c) cbnstraihts bf time, the meanings, assumptions, and reactions described in 
the repbrt do not reflect formal consensus. Rather, they pbrtray the pathways 
explored by the grbup as they carried but their examination. In many cases, 
certain assumptibns were not explicitly addressed by the grbup. Discussion 
focused bh those points br tangents thbught to be most relevant as a result of 
dialog in the preliminary phase bf the study. It was not possible tb include 
all relevant material, yet attempts were made tb consciously and fairly n^r^re^ 
sent varibus perspectives bf each bf the concepts. 

The process itself, because it was evolving, led tb the identification of 



concepts of interest midway through the study as well as at the outset. 
Epistemology, ethics, and aesthetics were added at that point because of their 
importance to the consideration of work. However, the complexity and abstraet- 
ness of these ideas made it difficult to identify and examine the meanings to a 
simiiar degree. As a result, only the "outer layers" of meaning may have been 
revealed • 

The primary concepts are presented in the following order: (a) development, 
(b) individual differences, (c) education, (d) vocation and (e) work. Although the 
r^aining topics represent secondary concepts, the epistemology, aesthetics, and 
ethics of work are included as separate sections. 

What is a Purpose? 

A purpose is not the same as ah impulse or a desire or ah overt behavior 
or an ideal. According to DeWey (1938), a purpose originates when an impulse to 
act is obstructed and the impulse converts into a desire. A purpose is an end- 
view and includes a plah of actloh based oh predicted cbhsequences of acting 
under given conditions in a certain way. 

the formulation of a purpose involves a process of (a) observing the con- 
text of a phehomehoh; (b) becbmihg khbwiedgeable about similar situations in the 
past by drawing upon personal reflection and using informatioh available from 
others who have had more experience; arid (c) combining what is observed about a 
situation with what is recalled about similstr situations, and then judging what 
that syhthesis sighifies. 

Peters* (1973) discussion o£ "aims" also has been helpful for developihg 
the study group's meaning of purpose. Peters states that a purpose suggests 
some difficulty in accomplishing the task and a possibility of falling short of 
accomplishmeht. A purpose is heither easy to attaih nor impossible to attain. 
It is an ideal which, by definition, cannot be realized in practice. Accom- 
plishment of a purpose requires concentration of attention and coordination of 
effort . 

In summary, the study group was guided by the view that a purpose is ah ehd^ 
view which is arrived at by (a) understanding the context and history of a 
situation, (b) considering consequences likely to result from achieving a pur- 
pose, (e) realizihg that cohsiderable effort is required to attain the end-view 
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and full accompiishmeht is not assured. 

Several questions arose as the study group discussed the meaning of a pur- 
pose for vocational education in the secondary school. Who has been respohsibie 
for developing »efficialS statements on the purpose of vocational education? 
Wiat process has been used to develop such statements? Have statements on the 
purpose Of vocational education tended to be statements of ideals rather than 
statements of purpose as defined here? Or, hive they been statements of activi- 
ties rather than statements of purpose? Have statements on the purpose of voca- 
tional education been based on a serious consideration of the current context, 
the history of vocational education and education, and the consequences likely 
to result from a purpose? Have the statements of purpose of vocational educa- 
tion included a plan of action based on predicted consequences of acting in a 
certain way under given conditions? Are statements on the purpose of vocational 
education actually useful? If so, to whom and how? If not, why not? 

Some Statements of Purpose for Vocational Edueation in the Secondary School 

As an approach to begin the process of examining the implications of 
studying the past, present, and future context for vocational education in the 
secondary school, study group members were asked during the course of their time 
together to draft individual statements of purpose for vocational edueation. 
Draft statements were shared with other study group members without discussion. 
This was done three different times during the project. The intent was that 
this exercise would cause individuals to think about the implications of what 
was being studied as a basis for thinking about thfi purpose Of vocational educa- 
tion. By writing out these statements for others, members were forced to b-> 
explicit and to actually formulate a purpose statement. Sharing the purpose 
statements allowed one to see another person's perspectives in contrast to his 
or her own. In the last cycle of writing purpose statements, study group mem- 
bers were asked to define terms used in their statements and to identify which 
were most important to its meaning. 

St a te m en ts of Purpose 

The last cycle of purpose statements best illustrates the results of study 
group members' thoughts at the completion of readings, analysis, and discussions 
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reported in the previous parts of this report. For this reason, these state- 
ments are provided below along with the meaning given to key terms in them. 

Srpose^statement 4 . the purpose of vocational education in the secondary 
school should be to develop in students an understanding of the meaning of work 
in their own lives, an understanding of how wo*^k can contribute to their full 
enjoyment of life, and a commitment to transforming work environments to enable 
full human and social develbpanent. 

Meaning of key terms in itatCT^t-1 . in this statMieht work refers to 
activities in which a person engages for the purpose of earning an income 
or facilitating the functioning of the home/family environment. The 
meaning of work refers to the signification and significance which the 
work has for an individual. Work could sienify, for example, status, 
power, personal worth, contribution to a societal good, or expression of 
self. The significance of work refers to how important the various dimen- 
sions are to the individual as they shape the person's perceptions of self^ 
others, and society. Ehjbymeht of life refers to the intrinsic rewards 
(those in which the interaction between a person and the ehvirohmeht is its 
own reward) one experiences as a result of engaging in activities. 
Trahsformihg work ehvironments tb enable- full-human and^^ 
refers to the reasoned, ethically defensible action people take to change 
work environments so that they contribute to the development of personal 
dignity and worth, and societal justice and democracy. 

Purpose statement 2 . The purpose of vbcatibhal education in the secondary 
schools should be to assist in the bccupatibhal developneht of all secondary 
school students. This shbuld be aecomplished thrbu^ recb^itibn of (a) the 
diverse needs of individuals, J b) the interactive and dialectical relationship 
betweehthe student , school, family, community and the workplace, (c) the 
interactive and dialectical relationship between skills, knowledge, ability, 
attitudes and affect, and (d) the need for development bf instructional strate- 
gies which are consistent with the above three assumptions. 

Meaning bf key terms in statements 2 . eccupatibnai devel o^ent is an 
ongoing process whereby an individual acquires the physical, psychbibgicai^ 
intellectual, attitudinal and motor skills necessary to adequately adapt to 
the ecbhbmic mbde and purposes of his/her environment. Bialectical is an 
iterative and interactive relationship between bne br more elements, so 
that each element affects and is affected and effected by each other 
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element i Affect denotes the emotional aspects of an individual's behavior. 

Purpose statement ^ the purpose of vocational education in secondary 
schools should be to develop life-long interests, such as hobbies , and to develop 
personal skills. 

Meaning of key terms in statement 3 * Hobbies include photography, wood* 
working, sewing, etc^ Personal skills are things one needs to know to 
improve the quality of his or her life--such as basic repair of clothing, 
consumer skills, skills in the development of interpersonal relationships, 
general mechanical repairs, etc. 

Purpose^tatemenLiit . the purpose of vocational education in the secondary 
scdiool should involve a synergetic^ unseparable relationship between general 
education and specific job training activities, frcwn which students should 
develop an understanding of the nature and importance of work, and begin to 
focus their bccupatibhal (work) interests by developing a more concrete idea of 
the activities, responsibilities, and requir^ents of those interests. 

Meaning-6f- key-terms in^statement^^ . Synergeti c, unse garable relationship 
is a relationship in which the sum of all the parts, the whole, is more 
significant than the sum of each part taken independently^ General edu - 
cation is an educational program in which students are not prepared for 
specific occupational goals; it can evolve to a situation in which 
learning becomes ah end in itself, rather than a means to an end. 
Specific job training activities are activities whose goals are the 
attainment of certain skills by the student; these skills usually involve 
manual dexterity almost exactly like those of a journeyman worker. Nature 
and importance of work is the idea that work has intrinsic rewards in and 
of itself, which in many ways is necessary for the individual's develop- 
ment, rather than just being a way to earn a living;. Occupational 
intierests are defined to be a related categorical group of jobs; for 
example, in construction there are various jobs e.g., carpenter and mason. 
ebncreteidea bf-theactivities is a specific understanding of what 
someone with a particular jbb actually dbes. Concrete idea of the respon - 
sibilities is a specific understanding of what someone with a particular 
job must be accountable for. Requirements of thbse interests is a specif- 
ic understanding of what someone with a particular job must be able to do 
to be hired. 
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Piu^pbs^ statement 5. The purpose of vocatiohal education in the secondary 
school is to criticaiiy socialize individuals to manage the_ work aspects of 
their lives in a way that is to their benefit and that of the larger cbmmuhity^ 
as is befitting in a democracy. The competence to manage the work aspects of 
one's life is a challenge throughout one's life— it is cbhtihuaily under develop- 
ment. The role of vocational education in the secondary school is to stimulate 
and assist this development as it ought to be manifest at secondary school age. 
Dimensions of the development include: (a) moral aspects of work (e.g., rela- 
tion of work to commianity, relation of self to other aspects of wbr*k^ relation 
of work to other aspects of an individual's life)t (b) aesthetic aspects of work 
(e.g. , relation of work to self-concept i opportunity for personal satisfaction 
in work), and _(c) technical aspects of work (i^e. , ah ihte^atioh of knowing, 
dding| and feeling necessary in order to satisfactory work). Ail of these 
dimensions of devel6pneht_require general skills such as thinking, problem 
solving, cresating, leading, deciding, and cooperating. 

Meaning-of key-terms in statement 5 . Critically socialize means those 
practicing vocational education (or providing advice to those who practice) 
must always be open to (a) having to explain why they are teaching what is 
taught (whether it be to a student or the U.S. Congress) and (b) seriously 
considering the position of those who are doing the questioning. Iiarger 
commuhity means the worlds B^ocracy is a form of living together in which 
each individual is considered as important as another. Ov^i to mahif^s£- 
itself- in- development means that it depends on the larger context of 
society and the capability of individuals. 



Purpose statement 6 . The purpose of secondary vocational education within 
public education is to contribute to the development of people. The focus is 
preparation of people to function eff an occupational environment 

cohtaihihg a work role of their choice. It seeks to enable people to effec- 
tively select, prepare for and perform work roles and to improve the occupa- 
tional environment. 

Meaning of key terms in statement 6 . Development of people means the 
growth of individuals relative to their genetic potential with the end 
sought being to maximize individuals potential to contribute to society's 
heeds as well as their personal heeds. Focus means the central organizer 
for educational activities--in a sense^ the vehicle used to deliver 
experiences which are effective and efficient stimuli for learning. 



Purpose statement 7 . The purpose of vocational education in the secondary 
school should be to stimulate students' interest in the characteristics and 
problems of the world of work; to enable them to develop, through discovery and 
logic, their ability to make sense of the theoretical and technical knowledge 
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that is part of thatwbrld; and to help them experience, in a natural way, the 
pleasures and challenges of such study. 

Meanln^key-teras-in statement 7 . Stiinuiate means to rouse or excitie to 
hei^tened action, and to rekindle or redirect such action as appropriate. 
Enable means to supply with the means, Imowiedge or opportunity to do 
something; to make competent to accomplish on one's own. Help means to 
contribute to in some way; to further or promote, interest refers to 
feelings of curiosity, fascination, or absorption. Worldofyork refers to 
the context and milieu that influences the production or accomplishment of 
something, ffaeoretical is that which is based as presumptions of truth 
about the relationships of things, ideas, etc., whether these be formal or 
informal. Technical means the rules, techniques, or applications associated 
with theories. Knowledge is the result of perceptions, discoveries and 
influences; an onerging, dynamic state that relates to both subject matter 
and process. N a tiH^al means that something is unaltered, not artificial, 
expected . 

key Coneepts in a Purpose Statement 

Looking at the above statements, it became apparent that there were s^e 
concepts which were iis*portant to the meaning of all of this purpose statements. 
The study group concluded that an examination of these common concepts would be 
a productive next step in derivinft the implications of its previous work for the 
purpose of vocational education in the secondary school. 

Analysis of the purpose statements resulted in the identification of eight 
themes or key concepts requiring a more detailed analysis. These concepts were: 

1. Development--a lifelong perspective. 

2. Individual differences— -human beings are each unique. 

3. Education — the process under study. 

^. Vocation — the purpose of the process under study. 

5. Wdrk--the manifestation of vocation. 

6. Ethics (of work-) --the moral aspects of work. 

7. Aesthetics (of work) — the personal meaning of work. 

8. Epistemology (of work)~knowing how to work. 

The next section begins the reporting of study group efforts in developing a 
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more detailed analysis of each of these majbr concepts. The rei3ults give 
specific implications for a purpose statement for vocational education in the 
secondary ischool and raise s^ie probing questions. 



Bei^lopment 



Meaning 



- Development is the continuous transformation which takes place when an 
individual interacts with environmental influences. 



Assumption s 

- Development is a continuous process which is lifelong in nature. 

- Development involves maturation which is inherent growth from within 
the individual. 

- Development involves environmental influences which interact with ^he 
individual. 

- Development may result in a transformation or movement to a higher- 
level. 



EKLC 



Reactions 

1. The focus of the discussion centered primarily on cb^itive 
development. Cognitive development can be viewed broadly to encompass 
ail of what happens in the mind, all of what is known. Cognitive develop- 
ment can encompass ^ysical^ social, and moral development. Therefore, 
one's view of cognitive development in vocational education may be quite 
harrow if technical competence is the only focus. There may be constraints 
placed on the field if the perception of development is not extended to 
such areas as aesthetic and ethical development. Are any of these com- 
ponents legitimate concerns of vocational education? If they are, how 
can they be integrated in a way which facilitates individual development? 

2. Maturation places limits on development. Genetic makeup as 
well as influences such as nutrition, which indirectly affect biological 
maturation contribute to the upper limits placed on development. 

7^9 



3. A key word is Interaction s Development depends upon interaction 
between the individual and the environment. Education has a key role in 
facilitating interaction in a way which maximizes the development of a 
student. Some aspects of development may be emphasized more than others 
because of the nature of the interaction. For example, in a particular 
course interaction may focus on moral development more than social 
develo^ent. 

4. What is the environment? The environment can be the social 
component of one's life. Cognition can be influenced by anything to which 
the mind is es^osed. the environment, then, would respond to how one 
looks or how one does things i How one does things affects how others 
respond. Therefore, vrtiat one does becomes part of the environment i If 
maturation were to be considered as part of the individual potential 
within the person, the environment mi^t include all influences outside 

of the individual. 

5. Cognitive structures or the capacity for thinking become more 
complex as an individual develops. It's like a box of tinker toys that 
has been assembled, taken apart, and then put back together. Once it's put 
back together the whole world is seen differehtlyi The ability to think 

is qualitatively different from what it previously had been. This neW 
capacity is not always exercised in daily lives, there are times when 
problems are approached in very concrete sorts of ways even though it mi^t 
be possible to deal with them in an abstract way because there isn't 
enough time or because of the complex nature of the problem. E^^en though 
the hew structures provide a potential capacity for thinking, functioning 
is not always at that level. 

6. Inherent in the word '*develbpneht" appears to be an assumption 
that there is movement towards some objective which is of a higher order 
than the present condition. Development may also be viewed as a spiral 
effect that is both horizontal and vertical as one comes back and faces 
the same issues in a more complex Way throughout life. Development could 
also be considered a collage, a bunch of pieces that are pieced together 
in a way which denotes more of a horizontal relationship than a vertical 
relationship. These developmental differences may be qualitative. 

7. beveloixaent may progress at a faster rate in some areas of life 
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than in others. For e3cample, physical develbpmeht may be mcving relatively 
slowly, but moral deveibfxDent may be progressing quickly. 

8v Wiat are vocational educators striving for in terms of develop- 
ment? Teachers go into the classroOT to trahsfom, or to change students i 
thinking that this will make things "better" for them. This may not be 
the case, however. Helping a student move to Kdhlberg^s hi^est level of 
moral reasoning does hot necessarily make that student happier, even thou^ 
the results may make this world a better place to live, in the same sense, 
teaching certain skills may be done with good intentions but over time 
result in actions that are not in any way "better" Tor humanity. 

9. How can teachers go into the classroom without seme sense that 
what is being done is going to make things better, or without making sotc 
decisions about what is better? One's motivation for teaching may be weak 
or hoh-eacisteht without some sense of purpose. Will students • time in 
the classroom be wasted if this sense of purpose does hot include movement 
to some hi^er level of development? 

Questions 

1. What kinds of development do vocational education programs 
presently address? 

2. What aspects of development are of primary interest to voca- 
tional educators? 

3. Is there a basis for adapting the stage theory of development 
over other views of development? Is it consistent with the 
characteristics of vocational development? 

4. Is the stage theory of development consistent with the goals 
of vocational education? 

5* Should students be informed of the development which is 
e3q)ected to take place during the course of a vocational 
education program? 

6. Should moral and aesthetic considerations be ah essential 
part of vocational education programming? 

7. How do we match the educational process with the level of 
development of the individual? 
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Indiyj^ual Differ enees 



Meaning 

- All the ways in which people differ. 
Assumptions 

- Each individual, at the outset of life, has a large number of possibili- 
ties for development, 

- Diverse as possibilities are, an individual is inherently limited by 
time. 

- Within the limits set by_the interaction of heredity and environment 
resulting in one »s present level of development, and within the 
constraints of present circumstances, one has some freedom of choice 
about what one's future course is to be. 

- Individuality consists of a unique repertoire of characteristics rather 
than a single unified patterhi 

- Repertoires of individuals are organized into priority systems which give 
consistency to action. 



Reactions 

1. Time is a constraint for everyone. It is inherent that ah individ- 
ual is only going to live so long and within that time a person can devel- 
op a certain number of possible options. Ali the options cannot fee pursued. 
We all have the same amount of absolute time available to us. However, time 
as a limiting factor does not have the same effect on everyone. For example, 
a gifted student can learn a concept in a short time, but a mentally handi- 
capped student will need to take more time to learn the same concept. The 
remaining time for the gifted student can be used in a variety of ways. In 
this way even time becomes distributed individually. 

2. Heredity and past and present environmental conditions — as well as 
the conditions of their interactions^-provide additional constraints upon 
future courses of action. One does not have unlimited choices about 

the future. People cannot control their heredity, nor can they control the 
kind of environment into which they are born. Maybe if people had taibwn 
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what kind of world into which they were going to be borh^ they would have 
preferred a different set of rules for the way society is organized. 

3i People have a repertoire and they can consciously respond in a wide 
variety of ways. This repertoiriB is or^hized into priority systems which 
give Bcme consistency to a persbh^s action. Consistency of behavior may be 
correlated with how important something is to a person. If vocational edu- 
cation is important, students should respond in consistently positive ways. 

Can it be assumed that the range of individual behavior will be 
narrow in vocatiot^l education classrooms? In a i*ysics class certain stu- 
dents have already been selected out. A physics teacher assiames the stu- 
dents cam solve algebraic equations. However, vocational programs do not 
make those kinds of selections. It may be that the range of differences is 
really greater in vocational programs— or is vocational education getting 
the students who don't make the selections for other programs? 

5. Do individual differences really matter? Are they relevant to the 
purpose of vocational education? Will teachers be more effective if they 
are concerned about individual differences? Assuming differences are rele- 
vant, is it possible to respond to differences in a way that is equitable? 
Perhaps stereotypes will be perpetuated by being sensitive to individual 
differences. Viewing students entering a classroom as having a clean 
slate, ail past failure and success forgotten, could be more equitable. 

6i is it more desirable to create groups of individuals in vocational 
education who are uniform or homogeneous, or should individua"? ity be 
encouraged? Some uniformity is needed in students' behavior to accommodate 
the standards of society. The modeling behavior of the majority provides 
ah efficient syst^i for teaching this behavior. But, individuality should 
be promoted in areas such as problem solving. If there are different 
perspectives regarding solutions to a problem, then excitement, life 
and vitality is brought into the group. 

7. When the issue of individual differences is considered, the 
individual differences of instructors must be be neglected. There are some 
teachers who are capable of effectively interacting with a wide range of 
students. Those teachers may be able to manage their workloads in 
order to be able to have time for needs of individual students. An 
implication is that more consideration should be given to a teacher's 



time and how It^s being used. 

8. One final cdnslderatldn concerning the Issue of time Involves 
efficiency. Time spent dealing with individual differences could result in 
less effici^t use of public doiiars and less efficient use of the 
instructor's energy* The end result would be the waste of resources 
and teacher burnout. 

Questions 

1. lAiat is the response of vocational education to individual 
differences? How does it provide equitable opportunity? 

2. How much emphasis should vocational education place on students* 
individual differences as the entire educational process Is 
considered? What are the implications for a total educational 
program? 

3. Is it reasonable to assume teachers can be sensitive to individual 
differences within the context of the classroom? How should 

this skill be taught? 

4. Should students be made aware of ways that information about indi- 
vidual differences of students is utilized by the instructor? 

5. Are some differences more appropriate for attention in vocational 
education than others? 

6. How does purpose change if individual differences are taken 
seriously? 




Education 



Meaning 

- Education is a TOhstruct Which ehcompassiBS a family of learning 
activities which are purposeful, or^nized, and ethical in developing 
people who are knowledgable, both comprehensively and integratively. 

Assumptions 

- There are conscious purposeful decisions beforehand as to what is to 
be learned and how it is to be accomplished. 

- Professional knowledge is used to organize the process making it 
effective and efficient at its purpose; br^hization involves con- 
sideration of the learning environment arid learner differences. 

- Ethical cbhsideratiohs about what is to be learned and how learning 
is to take place are always contemplated; these considerations are 
always open for discussion by those affected. 

- Education, being cofflprehensiye, includes epistemblogical, ethical and 
aesthetic knowledge. Kribwledge is both theoretical and practical, 
bbth objective arid personal (subjective). 

- There is a conscibus effort to Integrate and relate any artilTicial 
divisions of knowledge. 



Reactions 

1. Education is purposeful. There are goals for education. There is 
concern for outcome arid products as well as process i There is concern for 
what an educated person iS| cari, and will be. There is a broader sense of 
outcome which includes the theoretical as well as the applied. It is pur- 
poseful in that conscious decisions are made about what is to be done, 
based ori an understanding that education must be tailored to the individual's 
needs in a particular area bf develbpmerit iri order to be effective. There 
is conscious effort to relate both short and long-term educat nal gbals to 
the individual's needs. There is recognition that development involves 
erivirorimerital influences which interact with the individual and may result 
in her/his transformation or movement tb other levels. 

There is concern for relevance. The purposes of education include the 
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heeds of the individual as well as that of the larger society. People can 
benefit from education while it is goihjg oh, so education does hot 
necessarily need to be for something or to prepare someone for sOTCithihgi 
It cah be for the "here and now" as long as one is engaged in the process 
and is benefiting frcra it. 

There is concern for meaning. Education must be meanihgful ih order 
to engage the minds of individuals long *5nough for them to be interested 
and tolerant. It must be attention-getting and yet still communicate ideas 
in a way that is respectful of the ihdividual's ability to understand them. 

2. Education is or^nized ih that systematic planning is used to 
ensure that the purposes of education are accomplished both efficiently and 
effectively. Edueatioh, Ih whatever form, has an inherent order 
and process. The process may be sequehtial, circular, develo^entai or 
even random (such as occurs through learning by trial and error 5. 

The brgahizatibn of education around a family of learning activities 
means that there are differeht ways to go about educatioh, different proc- 
esses that one mi^t use. Being systematic means that some thihgs 
will be included while others will not. However, systematization and 
orgahization alohe are hot ehou^ to ensure that education is taking place. 
Where education is cjohcerned, being organized means that cbnteht is 
systematically related to goals and that activities are grouped together 
cohtihgeht upoh a set of preestablished objectives. It means that there 
are relationships among the multitude of processes^ paths, strategies, 
techniques, etc., and the goals or outcomes envisioned for ihdividuals. 
Such a system is not only organized, systematic^ and purposeful; it is 
ihteraetive, opeh, ahd rewarding as well. 

3. Education is ethical. Educators are hot ohly concerned with what 
should be learned and how brie should learn; they also have moral cohcerhs 
regarding why something should be learned. In education there is a respect 
for the ihtegrity of the ihdividual vrtiich acknowledges one's right to 
question the content and process of educatioh. Moreover, the educator 
recognizes that all students have a responsibility to questioh what they 
are learning. The educator should be willing to address ethical concerns^ 
while reservihg the right to cohjoihtly determine the time and space allo- 
cated to such discussions. Educators should be willing to learn from 
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Students and to aclaiowledge the value of ideas and e5q)eriences unique from 
their oim. 

Education is ethical since it is about values and the process of 
value formation. Whether or not there are absolute boundaries to such 
concepts as good/bad, ri^t/wrong, there is a concern for the way society 
and the individual establish boundaries. Education is ethical when educa- 
tors seek to understand the difference between good and bad education. 
Education is ethical to the extent that it embodies a set of principles 
accepted society that are fairly and equitably applied to all learners. 
In education there should be a respect for the rights of individuals ^ich 
includes allowing them to make their own judgments and to disagree democrat- 
ically with the jud^ents of others. The educator respects the rights of 
the individual by treating each person uniquely and acknowledging critical 
differences among individuals in the formulation of both subject content 
and learning process. 

4. Education is comprehensive since it includes knowledge > skills^ 
and activities derived frcmj epistOTOlogical, ethical, and aesthetic con- 
sideration. Education is cdmpreheinsive when it addresses both theory and 
practice as well as the subjective and objective dimensions of learning. 

Given that learning is the primary product of education, a critical 
question concerns what could ^ should^ can, and will be learned. The issue 
of subject content is integral to the goals of education, since presumably 
(but not alrays; the individual's ability to succeed and to accomplish 
something is related to the material he/she is capable of understanding. 

The process of establishing appropriate educational content is compli- 
cated by social values which shift as changes in the culture force con- 
tinuous realignment among the divergent but interrelated elements affecting 
the structure of school systems. Since there is competition for the 
limited amount of time that comprises the school day, a key concern is to 
develop consensus regarding the skills, knowledge, and abilities that will 
be included in the school ctarriculum. 

Several additional elements affect the determination of subject content, 
One stems from the distinction often drawn between schooling and educating. 
Disregarding the fact that in some circles schooling has acquired a 
pejorative connotation, it is generally agreed that schooling includes a 
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family of learning activities which are formally designed to provide the 
individual with experiences he/she needs to fit into society. However > 
other institutions also or^hize learning experiences to prepare the indi- 
vidual for society. Although many of these do hot take place in schools or 
even necessarily follow a systematic curriculum, there is ho reason to 
doubt that such experiences can and do qualify as valid educational activi- 
ties. 

Another distinction that can affect the determination of subject content 
concerns the values and attitudes one has regarding the role of training 
versus educating. Education for a specific role, skill, or ability has 
often been called training, fhbu^ the line between training and educating 
is difficult to draw, it is importaht to recognize that the development of 
skills alone is not sufficient to qualify one as educated. It is important 
for those in vocational education to emphasize that vocational education is 
about education and hot ohly about traihihg. Training is ah important part 
of the curriculumi however, training-related activities eohstitute a subset 
of a more inclusive set of educational activities which are needed in order 
to adequately prepare the individual to function in society. 

5. Education is integrative when the dissolutioh of artificial distihc- 
tions (drawn for practical purposes) between different fields of knowledge 
is promoted. Educators strive to relate ^rious disciplines so that the 
outlook of learhers is broadehed rather than harrowed. Speakihg of a 
"family of learning activities" implies that there are relationships among 
seemingly disparate activities which are integral to the purpose of educa- 
tion. It is possible to have one course on ethics, one course on aesthe- 
tics, ahd ohe course deaiihg with readihg^ but if a person is to be 
educated all three of these must be addressed. In practice, the learner 
cannot partition his/her life so as to isolate these areas. 

Educatioh is ihtegrative wheh there is expahsioh of the relationship of 
the individual to oheself, to others, or to the ehvirohmeht. fb accomplish 
this, education must involve dialogue. Dialogue is a conscious and deliber- 
ate interaction with and between the individual and the diverse elements of 
the educatiohal process. It is both ihtegrative and interactive. 

Education is Ihtegrative wheh educators relate the process of ihter- 
action cr dialogue with the ongoing processes of individual development 
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(e.g., the merging of education and self-dohcept develbjMneht into the 
career development movement). This presupposes that (a) the amount 
of continuity throughout the deveio^ehtai process may be variable and 
(b) education must adapt its form and process so as to be compatabie 
with the realities of individual deveibpmeht. 

Education is integrative when it relates the theoretical and practical 
dimensions of learning. Separating knowing from doing creates artificial 
distinctions which subsequently inhibit the ability of the learner to apply 
concepts or skills to a broad range of activities. If ah individual is to 
be more than just an automaton, s/he needs to have a knowledge of the 
tasks performed as well as the skills to accomplish these tasks. Good 
practice and/or good understanding is reflected in someone who has 
integrated both theory and skills. 

Questions 

U What are the goals of vocational education? 

2. What is the best way to develop and organize vocational education 
curriculum? 

3. How can programs be developed that are meaningful and relevant? 

4i How can the varied needs of students be met with respect to devel- 
opmental level and interests? 

5. What should vocational education NOT be teaching? 

6. What are the moral and ethical respohsibilittes of the vocational 
education teacher in regard to students and discipline? 

7. How can the moral character of the learner be developed? 

8. What is the role of the student in respect to challenging the 
appropriateness of currieultm and materials? 

9. To what extent are educators responsible for broad sbcietai ethics? 
lb. What should be included in the vocational education curriculum? 

11. How can the most appropriate learning activities for students be 
selected? 

12. How can the various learning disciplines be integrated so as to 
avoid fra©nentation and compartmentalization? 



13. How can dialogue be promoted between teacher and student? 

14. How can learning be organized so that the learner has opportuni- 
ties to both think and do? 



Vocation 



Meaning 

- A focus of life activities which renders these activities perceptibly 
significant to_a_person, because of the consequences they accomplish, 
and useful to one's associates. 

- That more or less continuous, daily occupation by which adults 
prin^ily produce the exchangeable service or commodities essential 
to their support. 

- An occupation requiring less than collegiate level preparation. 
Assumptions 

- Individuals have several different vocations at the same time; 

the interaction of these vocations is as siffiiflcaht as their separate 
effects . 

- Vocations aire social roles by which one contributes to and benefits 
from the shared way of life in a society. 

- Selection of a vbcatibh and behavior in that vocation should be 
reasoned by ethical principles. 

- A vocation, through its aesthetics, should give positive meaning to 
life. 

- Vocation can be both means and end simultaneously. 



Reactions 



1. A vocation involves personal commitment where it has meaning. It 
gives positive meaning to one's life. A person considers ethical prin- 
ciples when choosing a vocation. 

Vocation in the religious sense is ciiaracterized as the principal pur- 
pose of one's life. Common usage has identified one's principal activity as 
vocation. Society groups people by work activity titles, and the economic 
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view or framework tends to assign value to people in terms of work roles. 
Dewey warned against labeling people how they earn money due to the 
narrowness of economic benefits and the consideration of but one of a per- 
son's many roles (vocations). If individuals are valued as persons, not 
simply parts of the economic machine, their specialized work would hot be 
labeled as their vocation. 

Assuming the "principal purpose of one's life" definition, education 
for spicialized (economic) work is vocational education for some people, 
but not for others. If the specialized work met the criteria for principle 
purpose (meaning, contribution to self-esteem, cbmmitmeht, etc.), it would 
be a vocation. In this situation, specialized work education would be 
vocational education, otherwise hot. 

2. The term occupation is used to label at least two different coh- 
cepfcSi One meaning is a type of work activity, a job title. Another 
meaning is related to how a person uses time, in the sense of the first 
meaning, a number of people have advocated use of the term occupational 
education when referring to specialized work education. The reasons for 
this definition are varied. There is recogpition that specialized work 
education may not meet the criteria for a vocation, and there is also an 
effort to avoid a vocational versus professional dichotomy. If the "time 
use" meaning is utilized, what is' occurring in most vocational education 
programs is occupational education relative to economic work roles. 

3. A vocation requires applications of both general and specific or 
specialized skills and knowledge. The specific skills and knowledges are 
critical to success, but not sufficient for the most long-term benefit 
for society. The question of idieh specialized skills and knowledge should 
be the focus of the educational process for vocational preparation is open 
to debate. To date the evidence for when is philbsbphically derived rather 
than empirically demonstrated, especially in the face of individual dif- 
ferences. For many it Would appear that moving from general principles to 
specific skills and knowledges is less efficient than moving from specific 
knowledge to general principles. Movement from the concrete to the 
abstract appears easier for most people. 
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Questions 



1. Why was the term vocational used to descrite for speciii- 
ized economic work roles? Has it an appeal to ideals? Was It a 
marketing device? It the theological basis of being called to 
do a work rdie which society helped an individual find and fit? 

2. How do social studies and "vocatlbhal education'' interface in 
the provision of education relative to vocations, particularly as 
the Issues move frcxD specific skill or knowledge to ethics? How 
can the gap between narrow economic ''work skills and knowledge" 
education and typical social studies courses be reduced so that 
the major aspects of work and vocation do not fall through the 
cracks of the curriculum? 

3. What is the content of preparation for vocation? 

4. Where and when is vocational preparation best done? 

5. What is the unique role of the school? Who else is involved? 



6. How are students to be sorted for the available vocations? 



?• What is the role of vocational education in this process? 
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Work 



Meaning 

- Work is a construct describing purposeful activity reij^^ effort 
which produces artifacts of economic, social ahd/6r personal value 
to individuals, institutions and/or society i The broad purpose of 
work is individual and societal development. 



Assumptions 

- Work is an activity, as such it requires mental and/or physical action. 

- Work involves effort, as such it requires exertion and trying. 

- W6rk_ is purposeful, as such there is an intent to do or accomplish 
scsnething] there is a goal directedness; the broad goal is full 
individual and societal development. 

- Work produces artifacts ^ich are characteristic products of human 
activitiesi These artifacts can be classified in different ways 
(e.gi, goods versus services; things versus ideas) for different 
purposes . 



Work is valued the individual doing it^ by institutions, and/or by 
society. In these contexts, it has economic, social, and/or personal 
value; and it has intrinsic and/or extrinsic rewards. When there is 
divergence between the individual's, an institution's, or society's 
value of w individual's work, the definition of work is problematic. 



Reaction 

li A critical question facing vocational educators is "what do we 
mean by work?" The implications vdll be different, depending upon whether 
the concept is broadly or narrowly defined. In thinking about work, one 
tSinfe that is evident is that it is important to be clear about the 
m€5ahii;;3 of work. Do the meanings include the work of the plumber, the 
work of **he farmer, the work of the doctor, and the work of the person 
who ^rdens riot for a living but because he or she enjoys it or wants to 
save money- -does work mean all of these things? 

2. Vb::3tibh and work are often assumed to have similar meanings. In 
vocational education, there has been a history of concern for work that 
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definitiohaiiy (a) is either income producing or Income savlngi (b) is 
hbnprbfessibhaly and (c) does hot require a baccalaureate degree. The work 
of a hdmemaicer could be included. This meaning constitutes a special set 
of work roles designed for particular groups of people* Changing the param- 
eters of vocational education could result in (a) a large gap between what 
is being done and what the purpose might be, (b) questions regarding the 
relevancy of programs, or (c) a need for redirection. 

3. if the purpose of vocational ssducation addressed work in its 
broadest sense, work could be studied as it relates to A^ribus subjects 
in a curriculum. Students could be helped to understand the implications 
or meanings of work, included wbt'^d be study of the characteristics 

and consequences of particular careers — a thrust comparable to that of 
career education ^fect of such ah approach mi^t be that it would 

not be necessat; legislation geared to particular occupatibns. 

Examining the hi cc- aer education may be helpful in operational- 

izlhg a broe • work. It would also be useful to look at the 

impact of federal ifc^^isiation 0:1 views about work ahd directions in voca- 
tional education. 

4. Secondary prbgraons need to address a broader purpose then is being 
dbne presently if tracking Is to be mlhirolzedi A holistic framework would 
be required to show how all the different aspects of general ahd 
vocational education fit together. A number of dichotomies now exist 

that cause them to be seen as separate, rather than integrative and 
synergistic--much like seeing part of the elephant rather than seeing 
the whole elephant. Such fragmentation may result in distinetiohs like 
those that are made between the blue and white collar worlds. The 
situation mij^t be avoided if the cbhtrlbutlbhs of each discipline or 
professional field were considered, for then technical skills and knowledge 
would be valued as are other abilities. 

Conditions which cause people to change Jobs or careers and 
attitudes or feelings about the hature of ohe*s work are also important i 
Both affect ah individual's commitment in a particular situatioh, yet do 
not account for it entirely. Some work is tolerated i even though it may be 
tedious br unpleasant, when it influences one's ability to be successful 
in achieving other goals. A broad perspective wbuld allow work to be 
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studied in connection with its relationship to family roles ^ individual 
develb^ent, social conditions, and so forth, the value placed on 
various kinds of work enters into this perspective. 

6. It's important to ask the question of vrtiether vbcatibhai education 
is necessary, whether it contributes to the development of people, and 
whether needs are being met. What mi^t be the consequences of vocational 
education hot surviving? One effect mi^t be that a considerable amount of 
resources used to educate persons who are economically disadvahtaged would 
be reallocated to general purposes. Differences in the two groups 
(disadvantaged and advantaged) may be accentuated in regard to income sta- 
tus, job satisfaction, arid opportunities for retraining. tJhtil the 
tangible (income) and intangible (satisfaction) differences between those 
that have a lot and those that don't have very much are minimized, it may 
hot be possible to achieve a peaceful society. It is a political/social 
problem. 

7. individuals are different, yet half could be considered to be 
below average oh any given dimension. Using language such as average, 
high, and low ability implies meanings that may not be consistent with a 
broad perspective. Variety may be a more appropriate term to use, par- 
ticularly when relating abilities and needs to a learning environment. 
People have a heed for both concrete and abstract kinds of functions. Even 
if they can deal with complexity most of the time, people still find it 
helpful to deal with concrete things under certain circumstances. 

8. There may be a social institution called "work" that is used to 
distinguish certain kinds of activities trcm others. However, if every- 
thing one does is work, distinctions have little meaning. Specialization 
of tasks in United States culture reflects separation of activities. 
Vocational education has reinforced the idea of specializing through its 
(Mnphasis oh the development of specific skills. The early legislation may 
not have intended this to happen since it emphasized preparation for Sin- 
ful work. From the labor perspective, that may have meant basic education, 
uhderstahdihg the history of work, and developing a sense of quality. From 
the management point of vieW^ it may have meant skill development for jobs 
that needed to be done. Because meanings of work may vary over time Just ats 
language evolves, vocational educators might choose to addres^< certain 
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meanings. However , what is work and what is not work becomes less and less 
clear. It is increasingly difficult to draw a line that distinguishes 
work. 

9. Exchange reflects the value of work that is "traded off" to provide 
other kinds of returns, the ^^lue of work in the home is an examplei as 
is providing for oneself so that society doesn't have to assise this 
responsibility. Social values of work au?e balanced by personal values, 
reflecting that which is of value to others and that which is of value to 
oneself, the society versus individual dichotomy may be compared to the 
objective versus subjective dimensions. 

10. Work may be a milieui rather than ah activity. One may be engaged 
in an activity that later comes to be defined differently than it was ini- 
tially. For example, painting as a recreational pursuit may not be con- 
sidered to be ah artist's work until later when the painting is sold, 
intent is a factor to consider , and so is the content. One way of 
describing work may be to detemine whether there is a product or a need 

to gain some other return (e«g. social, ^sychoiogical, or economic). 

11. there may be dimensidns of work that are instrumental^ or 
directed to activities that help attain goals; communicative or interpretive; 
and emancipative or moral and social. Expressions of these dimensions are 
culture-based. An economic perspective ml£^t view ihstrimiehtal Hork as 
income producing or income saving, but that is only one of the dimensions. 

If the dimensions are not viewed as work-related, but instead are con- 
sidered to be different types of actions, work is a means to accomplish 
them. 

12. Work is rarely defined by the individual. Society has accepted 
definitions of work. Effort that is not valued is not included in a broad 
social interpretation of work. 

13* Within a vocational context, work could be construed as how a person 
spends time productively, this would encompass the way an individual 
earns a living as well as the responsibilities associated with family life; 
Work is associated with rewards that are either ihtrihsic or extrinsic, and 
of an economic I social and/or personal value. This association is not unique 
to work, however, for leisure also has rewards. 

14. There are both objective and subjective el^ehts of work, the 
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subjective element involves those distinct ions made by an individmi 
regarding aut<aaony, relevance > responsibility^ and rewards ^ The objective 
aspect involves the exchange of something of mutual t^iue. When the sub- 
jective and objective elements are convergent, the issue of "what is work" 
is not a prdblean* It is vrtien work has only intrinsic value that it is dif- 
ficult to determine whether it is truly work or scxnething else, like 
leisure. 

15* In order to reflect a broad concept of wdri:, the context may need 
to be broad. let^ if the context is too abstract, meaning is losti There 
are few referent points • In order to determine whether a fishing expedi- 
tion could be considered to be work, for e3ratmple, it might be necessary to 
know whether it was a pleasure trip, whether one was paid for it, or 
whether you have to fish in order to eat. 

16. Society may be affected indirectly by individual work that has 
only intrinsic or personal value. The benefits of being personally 
satisfied may be extended to society in other contexts of work; a 
vacation spent building one's own house imay make that person more produc- 
tive at his/her place of employment. 

17. Meanings attributed to work affect vocational programs, since 
resources are allocated at least in part on the basis of what is considered 
to be work. Content is also influenced by meanings. Vocational 
curricula that emerge from a narrow definition of work tend to focus on the 
development of technical skills which may not be sufficient if broad 
problem-solving skills are needed. 

Questions 
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1. is a reconceptualization of vocational education necessary or could 
broad purposes be addressed through refinement of what exists? 

2. What can be done to move away from a "charity" perspective of voca- 
tional education? 

3. What is not work? How is work different from leisure? 

4. How can people be prepared for work if there is no consen&us 
regarding the meaning of wor^k? 

5e Is work only an activity? Might it be a state of being? 

6. Cbxx there be purposeful activitv that has no value? 
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7. What is the context within which work is defined? How does context 
influence its meaning? 

8. What is a vocational context? 

9. Does work have to be of value to hbth the individual and society? 

10. What common meanings of work are most appropriate for vocational 
education to addru^^s? 



Ethics (of work) 



1 iwl* U A A*QW^ 

- Ethics is a branch of philosophy devoted to thinking about morality, 
moral problems and moral jud^ehts. 

- Ethics are standards by which judgments of moral obligation and 
value are made. 

(Note: "Ethics" is derived frcm the Greek ethos which originally meant 
customs and usages of different groups, and later meant dispositions, 
or character. Dewey & Tufts, 1908) 



Assumptions 



Ethics are normative in the sense that general moral principles 
ai?e derived or accepted whioh help defcermihe what is right or 
good, either in a theoretical or a practical framework. 



- Ethics are developed through a process of conscious thought that 
includes dialectical examination and critique of moral quality. 

_ Ethics result from the exercise of free will, yet paradoxically 
emerge also froS cultural sensitivities and practices that 
stimulate or encourage such reflection. 



Ethics are self- justifying, rooted in the nature and relations 
of things. 

Ethics may be relative there is ho_ assurance that full enlighten- 
ment would result in consensus oh moral questions. 

Ethics relate inner purpose as determined by outer conditions and 
outward behavior as determined by inner purpose. 

Ethics focus on the relationship of the individual to others. 
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Reactions 

!• ll^'en compafing the concept of ethics With that of morality or 
values, dimensions such as social consciousness, personal orientation^ for- 
mality, and practice need to be considered. The terms ethical and moral 
tend to be used interchangeably because each implies a social consciousness 
regarding what is good or ri^t. The term moral gives a more personal 
orientation to this consciousness than than does the term ethical; the idea 
of ethics connotes an institutionalized perspective i Jud^ent of good or 
bad in a moral sense is a part of ethics ^ and ethics provides a vehicle or 
method by which moral responsibility can be effected. Both moral and ethi- 
cal go beyond the ognc^pt of value in that values may not be moral. Values 
may not be founded in the welfare of the; group, but rather in personal self- 
interesi". The personal orientation of values limits the degree that they 
can b2 ccjrisidered normative. Ethics, however, embody normative standards. 

2. Basic questions involved in the determination of ethics include: 
What, is the reality of the situation? Why is it important? How does it 
come about? Who's involved? When? and Where? Ethics relate to practical 
problems in that they are contextual or situational in their application. 

3. The moral component of "practical" from an ethical perspective 
goes beyond utilitarianism. The effects of actions oh people are con- 
sidered in addition to efficiency and/or economy. A "principle of propor- 
tionality" is applied, whereby consideration is given to that which is of 
the greatest benefit to the group as a whole i Yet, even then the effects 
on individuals are not disregarded. Practical implies resolving tensions 
that emerge frcm juxtaposing the welfare of the individual with that of the 
group, and doing so in a way that can be justified as being right. 

4. In an ideal sense, concern for the practical is more than a moral 
concern, although that is part. Aesthetic and knowledge concerns also 
are involved. Practical implies time constraints for action. 
Consequentl?, actions develop incrementally rather than holistically; 
probiOTS may not be addressed until their efforts are painful enough that 
someone j^therj? courage to ask the basic questi6n~"What »s going oh here?" 

5. Professional ethics may be reduced to a basic question; "Are 
you enabling or exploiting people?" Professionals, with their special 
qualifications, are capable of benefiting society. Within their area of 
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e>^ertise they are responsible for knowing what could be harmful or helpful 
to Others. Knowingly bausing harm to others can be considered immoral; 
doing so out of ignorance might be irresponsible, but not immoral. 

6i Morality is closely associated with humanness— the fact of being a 
human and perceiving others as persons. In vocational education this would 
entail recognizing the limitations as well as the benefits of preparing 
people for particular jobs, arid communicating these to individuals so 
that they can make informed choices. Without such information iniii viduals 
can be misled into believing a program or job mi^t automatia^i;/; lead to 
a secure future. 

7i If 6he»s personal interest is Served the statu? quo, or if 
raising ethical issues results in professional retributions, one is less 
likely to ask questions coheernihg the ri^tness of professional action. 
This is particularly problematic if the institution, organization, or pro- 
fession of which one is a part has systematized practices that affect indi- 
viduals adversely, eohfiicts between one's personal/prbfessiohal 
orientation and one's job description are likely to result. 

8. Action based on the assumptions that (a) more harm would be J^one to 
individuals if ho action were taken, (b) individuals wotald hot ft^ve been 
successful in any case, or (c) indirect bensfits are derived, may net be 
justifiable on ethical grounds. Educational practices based on the^e 
assumptions should be esamined within the broader context of the effects on 
society and the individuals involved. 

9. Determining whether one is being unethical involves answering the 
question, "How do I know?" This is onl" a first step, for one must then 
decide whether some persons are affectec more than others, and whether (and 
how) one should stop ah unethical practice. Relativity enters into such 
decisions because the situation may require t»enefiting some and not Others. 

10. Unethical practices can be ixerpetuated because of peer pressure or 
tradition* Support networks are needed to help individuals deal with the 
personal repercussions of acting ethically when it is not a popular thing to 
do. Disagreements mav develop because one's phiibsbphy or perspective 
influences what is thought to be ethical. For example, the principle of 
proportionality may be applied differently depending on one's oriehtatibn. 
Misconceptions also result from insufficient knowledge of an issue or 
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sitoation. 

11. Fundamental to determination of \rtiat is ethical is the question of 
who is more impbrtaht--the individual or the group , and when. Justice at 
its most abstract may overlook the individual person. This becomes dif- 
ficult when or^nizations or systems are involved. "Corporate" relation- 
ships or standards can become more important than people. Paradoxically, 
these can also cloak practices that are essentially personal and self- 
serving. Elements of the moral issues may then be the degree of knowledge, 
harm, personal ^in, withholding information, and judgment. Value posi- 
tions influence what is thought to be good. 

12. Trying to make or respond to change without asking ethical questions 
is like trying to change the fan belt when the motor's running--you get 
messed up. In vocational education^ basic questions need to be asked when 
making program decisions, evaluating, conducting research, etc. Standards 
that have been and are used include usefulness, reasibility, propriety 
(le^l and ethical properties), and accuracy. Students could be taught to 
apply such standards in problem situations. 

Questions 

1. to what degree does professional ethics involve making moral 
judgments? 

2. Is causing or allowing harm to come to others thrbu^ one's pro- 
fessional actions immoral or unethical if one is ignorant of 
the possible effects? 

3. What are the implications for ethical pr , ice if people are not 
informed of program limitations? 

4. is action taken to assuresurvival of an individual in a Jo an 
organization, or a profession Justifiable on moral grounds? 

5. What criteria should be used when deciding how practices should be 
cjhanged, particularly if any action is going to affect people 
differently? 

6. When should ethical questions be asked in vocational education? 

7. What is the ethical content of vocational education? What is its 
relative importance to technical content? 

8. What 3hould be done if ethical standards for vocational education 
conflict with the normative standards? 
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Meanings 



Aesthetics is a branch of philosophy which studies the qualities 
perceived in works of art with a view to the abstraction of principles. 

Aesthetics studies the mind and emotions in relation to a sense of 



Aesthetics is an integral characteristic of every object, process and 
relationship, whether natural or man-made. 

The content, form, and function of an object, process, or relationship 
are explored through aesthetics. 

Aesthetics investigates the value judgments made eohcerhihg art, beauty, 
harmony^ order ^ and perfection. 

Since beauty is always in the eye of the observer, aesthetics involves a 
subjective dimension. 



Aesthetics can extend the range of perception, sensitivity, and 
understanding of the observer. 

The study of aesthetics can lead to a greater appreciation of the utili- 
tarian as well as hoh-utilitarian aspects of work and creation. 

The nature of aesthetic study is constrained and influenced by the norms, 
biases, and prejudices of the prevailing culture. 

Aesthetics provides a medium of commuhicatioh which transcends cultural 
and individual differences. 

Aesthetics provides a unique pathway for personal integration through the 
sense of satisfaction and accomplishment which accompanies an awareness 
of beauty, harmony, order, and perfection. 



1. Aesthetics in vocational education raises ah image of style with 
respect to the accomplis^ent of certain ends and goals. It is to envision 
styles which are unique to individuals, roles, disciplines and jobs. Alfred 
North Whitehead (1929) talked of an aesthetic style based oh admiration for 



beauty. 



Assumptions 



Jteactions 
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the direi&t attaiSheht of ah simply and without waste. Style in arts, 
style ill literature, style in science, style in logic, and style in prac- 
tical execution teve fundamentally the same aesthetic qualities, namely 
attaiianeht and restraint. The love of a subject in itself and for itself 
reflects a love of style. But is there the language to describe style in 
vocational education? The style of a manager ^ statespersbh, or poiiticiah 
is often talked about. But one does not hear talk concerning the style of 
ah auto mediahlc, >^lder, or secretary, in fact, is there really such a 
thing as style iji vocational education? And if there is, then how do we 
determine which styles are aesthetic and vrtiich are hot? 

Perhaps style pervades everything, and is something which unites every- 
thing about how a person operates, whether he or she be an auto mechanic, 
teacher, secretary, or manager. Style may hot be one thihg, but many 
things that link things together arid make sense but of how a person oper- 
ates. However, the aesthetic e3q>erience can also be very specific to one 
person (or very commbh) depehdihg upon what's captured. The universality 
of the values captured in the eatperiehce will say scraethihg about how 
widely it is regarded as aesthetic. Thus, something that is very aesthe- 
tic fbr bhe person may hot be considered aesthetic by others. A problem 
facing vocational education is the heed to detennihe what sort of common 
aesthetic values should be expressed by teachers and students after they 
leave school. 

2. To build aesthetics ihtb the curriculum involves going from the 
abstract to the applied, from the theoretical to the practical. It involves 
answering such questions as: How can vocational education prepare people to 
enjoy aesthetic experiences, to look for them, and to roahage life so that 
they happen? What will such programs look like, and what kinds of behaviors 
are involved? 

A key component of aesthetics may rest on developing individuality. 
Ih mahy schools, instructors feel that to be vocational they must duplicate 
the work site. The result of this emphasis can be that students do not 
engage in much creative or independent thou^t. Wheh ihdividuality is 
removed i so are aesthetic elements. When the student has no control 
over any of the creative elemehts, there is a loss of aesthetic e)^erience. 

On the other hand, the aesthetic beauty of rituals, uhiforaity, and 
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cbbperatioh (such as in found in a marching band or pledge of allegiance) 
has often been noted. Such experiences point to the fact that aesthetics 
may lie in both highly structured and loosely structured activities i it may 
hot be the structure of the class or activities per se which determines the 
aesthetic experience. 

The aesthetic experience may also be linked to a sensiti jity oh the 
part of some teachers which enables them to recognize the aesthetics of 
product, process, and relationships, and enables them to point out these 
perspectives to students. Aesthetics is something which these teachers 
allow and provide within the curriculum, something to which they give 
exq)licit recognition. 

The task of developing aesthetics within the vocational education 
curriculum is complicated by the fact that it is difficult to teach aesthe- 
tics. Aesthetic eletnehts are transmitted and developed through mahy modes. 
They are found not only in the way that a subject is taught or content of 
instruction, but in such diverse activities as how a teacher talks, walks ^ 
and relates to students; even what a teacher wears may influence the devel- 
opment of aesthetics. 

Aesthetics is learned through an appreciation of other perspectives 
as well as by ah awarehess of irtiat is beautiful, harmonious, or pleasing. 
Although aesthetics may flourish best within ah ehvirohmeht rich with 
creative and unique excperiences, even the mundane arid boring can be used to 
teach aesthetics if the style of the teacher reflects an awareness of the 
aesthetic dimension of the subject material. 

3. Vocational education can also develop greater aesthetic appre- 
ciation on the part of learners by surmounting the distinction that often 
separates the product of the worker (skilled trade) from the product of the 
artist (fine art). To some extent, this distihctioh reflects class bias 
trtiich assigns the applied utility of the working persbh^s craft to a lower 
status than the non-utilitau'ian, purely ornamental endeavors of the fine 
artist. Nevertheless, it should be possible to link the creative efforts 
of the agricultural mechanics student to the creative efforts of the fine 
artist--not necessarily by taking students to ah art museum, but by showing 
them ttet their works and products have an aesthetic dimension similar to 
that usually associated with the efforts of artists, playwrights, musicians. 




singers and actors. By noting these similarities, students may begin to 
see that mimy of the eaSibits in the art museum aren't very different from 
th^ products of their efforts. 

^. One important issue is whether or not ah appreciation of aesthetics 
is affected by masculine and feminine values. Is fenininity more conducive 
to ah appreciation of aesthetics? There are those who believe that beauty 
and the subtleties needed for its appreciation are ignored in the male ^ralue 
systCT, that men are taught to overlook the intrinsic beauty of an object in 
deference to its perceived utility, efficiency, and practicality. 

5. Another dimehsidn to teaching aesthetics in vbcatibhai education 
concerns the subject of feelings and their value in developing the aesthe- 
tic es^eri^ce. fhe development of aesthetics rejuires ah openness and 
sensitivity between teacher and student ^ich vie^s each person as unique 
and each class as different. Each time the teacher walks in the classroom 
it will be different. Mondays Will be different fran Fridays and one 
Monday will be different from the next Monday. A sense of these differ- 
ences is probably hot something that one learns throu^ study. It is more 
likely a sense that can best be felt by individuals vrtio are in touch with 
their feelings, and who are willing to allow such unique experiences to 
be "feit." 

6e There is also a moral dimension to aesthetics, and it seems appar- 
ent that values both influence aesthetics and are taught in aesthetics. 
For instance, by creating a greater awareness of the values Which students 
bring to their work, students may begin to see beauty in creative acts 
different from their own. On the other hand, it is {x:-:^sibie tlutt an 
appreciation of aesthetics can be e3q)loited. In one scenario^ workers are 
pacified with boring, mundane, and potentially destructive work by the 
introduction of Orwelliah tactics that foster complacency to a host of 
industrial ills. Aesthetics could lull workers into ignoring wider social 
concerns . 

In cohclusioh, the values of aesthetics in the curriculum will be a 
reflection of the larger values in the culture. However, an appreciation of 
aesthetics will in turn affect these values. 
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Questions 



1. How can appreciation of the aesthetic experience be developed in 
vocational education curricula? 

2. How can vocational educators develop an understanding of aesthetics? 

3« How can an appreciation of aesthetics be developed without trying 
to make students into mini-philosophers? 

4. How can it be determined which values are aesthetic and should be 
transmitted in the curriculum? 



5. How can ah appreciation of the beauty of differences and uniqueness 
be encouraged, as well as the beauty in uniformity and order? 

6. What role should other professionals have in teaching aesthetics 
in vocational education? Would it be possible to have an artist, 
writer or musician as a visiting expert oh the subject? 

7. What is the preseht aesthetics of work? Should it be taught? Why 
or why not? 



Epistemology (of work) 



Meaning 

- Epistemological concepts pertain to the nature of khowledge^ These 
inexact concepts are used to determihe truth, or whether s^ethihg 
actually can be considered as knowledge. 

Assumptions 

- knowledge involves knowing of and/or knowing how. 

- Knowledge may be persohal ahd/br external ih nature. 

- Khowiedge may be empirical ahd/br phenomenological.. 

- The dichotomies of knowledge, knowing of and knowing howj personal or 
external, and empirical and ^lenomenological, may in fact not be 
readily separated and distinguished. 



Reactions 

1. Knowing of^ without knowing how, is similar to what occurred ih 
classical Greek civilization, where knowledge, considered as an end in 
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ilaeix', was hot applied. Useful devices were discussed, but attempts to 
cr,^.'-4 and put them to practical use were hot usually made. However, the 
vr -^y fact of transmitting some of these ideas to diagrams on paper could 
ha^'** inferred knowing how*, 

2i The sequence of knowing may be an important influence on the nature 
of knowledge. Although knowing of may have preceded ioiowihg how ih the 
classical Greek groups, it may be reversed in today's vocational classes. 
Instructors may use the knowing how as a way to motivate students to knowing 
of. As a result of this comparisoh, the poiht can be made that perhaps 
knowledge of and knowledge hbW, lacking a clear-cut sequence, might also be 
inseparable. The knowledge of something may be very much a part of knowing 
how, and separatioh of the two concepts, while seemingly feasible, may not 
be possible in reality. It could be that ideal educatiohal experiehcea 
integrate these two types of knowledge, rather than encouraging the develop- 
ment of instructional experiences in which the distinction is maintained by 
having students separately address either ioiowihg how or knowing of. 

3. Another aspect of the knowing of and knowing how dichotomy may 
include associating knowing how With handedness and knowing of with 
headedhess. For example, it can be questioned whether academic imprdve- 
mehts ih vocatiohal educatioh meah ihcreasing the degree of ''headedness" 
required at the expense of its "handedness." The ihfceractioh of idiowlhg of 
and knowing how may also be more than just additive. A syhiergistic 
ejcperiehce cah occur that results in the whole being more than just a sum 

._ . J .... '•S ... 

of the parts. An example of this is the cbmbihihg of taiowledge of materials 
and knowledge cf how to fabricate them. The resulting product cah be more 
than just a functional product, it may be an object of art with all its 
associated qumr.ities. 

4. The origin if knowledge must also be cbhsideredi Certaih loiowledge 
could be described as being personal in origin While other knowledge, such 
as that vrtiich is culturally determined, could be considered as originating 
with external sources. Ahother cohsideratioh is the questioh of tdiether 
perceptions and values that are internally originated are to be eohsidered 
as knowledge. The fact that ethics, values, and perceptions involve certain 
basic assumptiohs or khowledre of something would indicate a knowledge basis 
for them. This indicates an internal source of knowledge that interacts 
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with external khowi^dije, a proces-^ v :jh raises an interesting question: 
Can internal knowledge* ^ percepti^jhs ^ and/or values be taught? if it is 
assumed that external referents influence developing perceptions and values, 
then it would seem possible that instruction could affect knowledge which 
is internal. 

5. One approach to considering the nature of knowledge is phehomeno- 
ibgicai. Alternative orientations are the rational, empirical, and pragma- 
tic approaches, in the phenomenological approach to knowledge, feelings 
and emotions are part of ah object's meaning, it includes a combination of 
knowing of, knowing how, internal knowledge, and external knowledge. A 
problem associated with this approach is that it quickly departs from an 
objective base and becomes included in a mass of feelings and emotions. 

6. The other three approaches to considering the nature of knowledge all 
emphasize a natural science approach which is more experienced-based. 

Their differences lie in the degree of actual manipulation of phenomena. 
The approach involving the least mahipuiatibn is the rationalistic. 
Deductive in nature, truth is hot cbhtihgeht oh observable facts of nature 
or experience in the rationalistic approach; rather, it is internally origi- 
nated. Ih cohtrast, the empirical and pragmatic approach r> ^? on obser- 
vations of actual phenomena^ with pragmatic knowledge beir..^ more externally 
oriented and related to solving actual problems. 

Questions 

1* To what extent does toibwl edge involve knowing of or knowing how„ 
and are these aspects separable components? 

2. To what extent is knowledge based oh persohal or external activi- 
ties or experiehces, ahd are they separable? 

3. What approach should be used wh^ determining the nature of 
knowledge: One which is phenomenological, or one which is more 
evidence-oriented? 
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Part VIII 



Reflections 

By the end of summer 19839 several repbrts on the quality of the nation's 
schools had been published and hi^ly publicized. Parents , teachers » teacher 
edtacatorSy legislators, school board m^bers, students, and everyone else would 
have found it difficult to escape learning about the purported weaknesses of the 
public schools in the United States today. The mot ivat ions uhderlyii^ each of 
these reports and the evidence used to support observations and recommendations 
varied greatly i 

One consistent theme in these reports was that the public school system 
lacks a clarity of purpose today. This theme is exemplified by the following 
statement in Boyer's (1983) report on high schools: 

• • • hi^ schools lack a clear and vital mission. They are 
unable to find commbh purposes educational priori- 

ties that are widely shared. They seem unable to put it all 
together. The institution is adrift, (p. 63) 

The reports varied in the extent to which they commentod on vocational edu- 
cation i S^e were silent about vocational education and some were as critical 
of it as they were of the entire schooling enterprise. Hh^n vocational educa- 
tion was discussed I a common complaint that it contributed to the tracking 
of students emd the truncating of their opportunities — saying to some students 
that they ara less able intellectually and more likely to end up in low paying, 
low prestige, and dead-end jobs. 

One report (Adler, 1982) called for the total abolition of vocational edu- 
cation frcm the secondary school systCT, a few reports (e*ga: ft Nation at-Risk , 
1983; Action for Excellence , 1983) played it safe (or ignorant) by not being 
clear or strong on their position about the role of vocational education, and at 
least two researchers (Boyer, 1983; Goodlad, ?98^) claimed m important place 
for vocational education. For ex^ple, Boyer stated: 

Eliminating the vocational track does not mean abolishing all 
vocational courses. Indeed, mny of these courses a]?e enriching 
and useful. They provide excellent bptibns for a wide range of 
students and should be strengthened ^ hot diminished. What we 
would eliminate are discriminatory labels and a tracking pattern 
that assume some students heed no further ed^'catibh and that cut 
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off their, future options. We would also eliminate the narrow 
"marketable" skills courses that have little intellectual 
substance, courses that give students "hands-on" experience while 
denying them a decent education i Cp^ 127) 

Goodlad (1984), in his thoughtful and Imowledgeable discussion of the 
vocational/academic split, identified several problems which should concern 
vdcatibhal educators as well as others. His argument in support of vocational 
education is contained partly in the following excerpt from his recent book: 

... general education is the best preparation for effective 
individual functioning and responsible citizenship, i further 
believe that vocational edtication, including guided work 
experience, is an essential, not merely an alectiye, part 
of general education^-and here I go beyond mj^y of vocational 
education's strongest advocates. This meana that vocational 
education is for all students^ hot Just ah alternative to 
academic studies for the less academically oriented, iwant 
the college-bound students to include vocational studies too, 
just as I want to be sure that students not going to college 
secure a balanced program in academic subjects, (pp. 147 and 
148) 

SOf as the 1983-84 academic year began, educators^ including vocational 
educators, Telt subpoenaed to defend themselves and their field against accusa- 
tions and/or they felt chaiiehged to reform the schooling system. Some voca- 
tional educators at the University of Minnesota reacted by forming the study 
group which has produced this mondgraph. They Judged that »efore ah assessment 
be made of the quality of vocational education, thi purpose for vocational edu- 
cation in the secondary school required attention. This section of the 
monograph presents reflections on the process and content of the group's work. 



Refleetions on the Process 



The study group was initiated by George Copa who sent a memorandim to all 
faculty and graduate students associated with the Minnesota Research and 
Development Center for Vocational Education at the University of Minnesota. The 
memorandum invited faculty and graduate students to become involved in a group 
to study the purpose of secondary vocational education^ Specificjally, the study 
group formulated as its central objective the development of a framework(s) for 
thinking about the purpose (s) of secondary vocational education. 
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Foixr faculty and four graduate students foniied the group. They repreisehted 
a variety of special fields within vocational education: agricultural education ^ 
home economics education , and industrial education; One of the faculty members i 
James Kni^t, was at the University of Minnesota during 1983-84 while on sab- 
batical from The Ohio State University. The four graduate students were all 
enrolled in doctoral programs in the Department of Vocational and Technical 
Education. Copa coordinated the study group's work throughout the entire proj- 
ect. Group mpj^bers assizmed responsibility for individual sessions and for 
preparing po*^ :; jr.^ of this report. 

The conceptual framework presented in Part I evolved early in the group's 
discussions and served as a guide for the first six parts of the work reported 
here. ^eed to examine key concepts also was identified fairly early in the 

project ahvi was the focus of discussion for several months. All the group's 
sessions were tape recorded and transcribed for use in preparing a written 
account of ea^, session. 

Having eight people involved in a year-lcng pi^bject presented both problems 
and pluses. In the following paragraphs, some of these problems and pluses are 
identified in order to be of use to others in or out of university settings who 
mi^t be interested in forming similai study groups, particularly groups 
addressing broad issues such as the purpose of vocational ^^ducation. 



One of the problems was that of ^iirtply finding time When evei?ybne could 
meet. A three-month schedule was eet at the beginning of each quarter; attend- 
ance was relatively high, with one or two members absent each session. 

Another problem (which also has a positive side) ^^s the variety in group 
members' subject matter backgrounds^ extent of experience, degree to which they 
had already wrestled with some of the issues under discussion, and ability to 
think abstractly and critically. Each ^oup member brou^t a unique perspective 
and competence which heeded to be understood by the others, accepted^ and capi- 
talized upon. Certainly that wasn't accdmplished--to the extent that it was-- 
without frustration and disagreement. Considerable time and embtibhai energy 
went into deveibping understanding bf alternative perspectives. Most likely 
each group member felt that he or she made compromises in arriving at this 
report — compromises in substance and/or quality. 



Problems 
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Because of the volume of material the group Wanted to review, individual 
members generally read different articles and books. Discussions were based on 
the summaries of readings presented by individuals rather than on everyone's 
interpretation.^ of common readings. This strategy relied on the thoughtftaihess 
and thdrocghness with wllich each person prepared materials for the meetings. 
The choice between having a common loiowledge base of limited scope and trusting 
ihdlviduais to competently summarize material for others' consideration is a 
choice a similar group would heed to make. Another option^ of course, is to 
devote much more time to a project such as this so that everyone could study the 
s^e set of materials. 

A potential problem, although one that would not likely have been apparent 
to any observer of the grou'^'s meetings^ related to the mixing of faculty and 
graduate studenls and the attempt to work iri a cdllegial spirit rather than in a 
traditional faculty- student relationship Graduate students might have felt 
inhibited in making their offerlri' s to the jf 'Oup, or they might have desired to 
"show off" for the faculty. Fac • ' *&1>v have felt either reserved in cri- 
tiquing students openly in the sessions or eager to show the students the 
"errors of their thinkings" It is possible that 3cme of these feelings were pres- 
ent in individual group members, '^he problem, if it was one» was not raised 
fcv --iscussidn. 

^Maintaining Interest in and commitment to the project over a year's time 
was hot easy. Two "carrots" se^ed to help sustain motivation: the expectation 
that the group's work would be reported in a publicatibh which could be used by 
others, and the anticipation of presenting a group symposium at thr .984 annual 
meeting of the American Vocational' Association. Perhaps without these forms of 
making the group's work public, the r reject would have fizzled out or only some 
members would have seen it through to the report stage. 



Several positive aspects of the process also deserve mention. The diver- 
sity of backgrounds and perspectives of group members, although complicating the 
group's wbrk^ was a major strength of the group. To some extent, this diversity 
mirrors the makeup of many actors in vocational education today. If the various 
knowledge, beliefs, prejudices, commitments, worries, and hopes represented by 
individuals in the study group are somewhat representative of those found in 
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other diverre ^bups of vbcatibhal educators in Minnesota and the United States, 
the sotmdhess of the e^oup^s work Is enhanced. 

Not only did the variety in the group composition serve to ensure sbine 
degree of balance and representativeness, but also it served to enrich the 
depthi breadth, and flavor of the discussions. It also turned out that group 
mimbers played a variety of roles to make the group function: sdne tended to 
raise questions, scaie played the r mediator, and others sought to bring 

the group to consensus. Basically, ■ , interest in and commitment to the objec- 
tive of the project and/or the stimuiatioh of the process itself made the ^oup 
work a3 well as it did. 

A second major plus of the process ras the development it offered to each 
group m^ber. There was development, first of all, of thinking skills. 
Writings of others were analyzed, writings and ideas of £pr6up members were cri- 
tiqued, meanings for concepts were formulated, and "what if" prbpositichs were 
tested. Individuals prepared syntheses of the discussions as they reflected on 
them and as they prepared written materials. 

Another type of development occurred as individuals learned to use these 
reasoning skills in a group and as a gt'oup. Additional skills were needed in 
this process which were different frc^ those that are needed wheri one prepares a 
term paper for a course, a report of one's research project, or any other schol* 
arly activity which is conducted primarily independently. 

Further, there was a chance for development arid expansion of one's existing 
view of education, vocational education, and the specific fields within voca- 
tional education. Odd as it seems, rarely do vbcatibhal educatbrs representing 
various perspectives and fields within vbcatibhal education seriously confront a 
question as important as that of the purpose of vocational education. Study 
grbup members wbrked hard tb understand one ahbther and to make themselves 
understood. Much more effort to develop this uhderstahdihg is heeded, bf 
course. 

Another way in which development occurred was that each group member was 
respbhsibie fbr briefing the other m«nbers bh a tbpic and for preparing written 
copy for the report i Each group m^ber could s«hse his br her cbhtributibh tb 
the collective work. 

A third positive outcome of the study group work has been the interest 
shown by others in the "findings" bf the project. Interestingly, this interest 
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has come more from colleagues outside of the Hhiversity than from those within. 
The study gr oup already has reported to directors of vocational education in 
Hihhesota secondary sSbbis, staff of the Minnesota Department of Education who 
are responsible for secondary school vocational education, and a joint meeting 
of the State Board of Education and the State Advisory Couhcii on Vocational 
Education. A representative of the study group also presented testimony at a 
hearing of the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education. 

Reflections bh the Obhteht 

Each section of this report has concluded with a presentation of some 
implications for vocational \:?ducatibh in the secondary school. The purpose of 
the discussion in the following paragraphs is to present for consideration some 
questions which arise but bf these implications. These questions are not 
mutually exclusive; they overlap and interweave with bne anbther, but are pre- 
sented separately in order to clearly identify each. 



rihat Should Vocational Education ebhtrihute tb the Overall Purpose of the Secondary School? 

If vocational education an elanent of the secondary school, its purpose 
shbuld be consistent v th and '^^ntrlbute to the purpose of this broader irr.t' 
tibn. At least the purposes shouldn't be cbntradictory. Without c-^*- y of and 
concensus on tlie purpose bf the public secondary school, it is difficult to set 
forth a statement of purpose for vocational education in the secbndary school 
and specify hbw it relates to the overall school mission. However^ there seams 
to be considerable agreement that schools ought tb be developing students' 
cognitive processing skills. Vocational education does/could contribute tb this 
^d in two primary ways: 

!• Ah emifeasts bh th e use o f -skiiis-and learnings developed— i4i ^ther 
areas of the school curriculum tb concrete situations ^ Vbcatibhal education 
provides numerous and "natural'' opportunities for students to apply concepts and 
principles from bther bourses (e.g., mathematics, science, language) to problems 
apd situatibns which they ehcbuhter in their '•real life." Students' perceptions 
of these applications as authentic and relevant tb their lives heightens 
their motivation for learning these basics and increases the likelihood that 
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aastractibns will make sense to and be remembered and used by students. 
Vdcatiohai education is not seen as a substitute for the practice that does 
go on in the other curricular areas; it is seen as sharing with the other areas 
the goal of making learnings meaningful and relevant to students. 

2i A Joining with other educatbrs to help studen t s develop and practice 
reasoning skills . A common perception of vocational education is that it trains 
students to perform step-by-step tasks which require little, if any, thinking. 
Perhaps that perception is accurate; perhaps rote training is defensible in some 
cases. However, idiat see- 3 critical for students* develofw^t is a much greater 
anphasis on developing reasoning processes (e.g.^ problem solving^ analysis, 
critique, sj^thesis) thrbu^ the vocational education curriculum and instruc- 
tion. To many people, vocational education's recitati'>n of the value of only 
its "hands-on" experience is self-condemnation. 

What Unique Purpose Shouid Vocational Education Have in the Secondary School? 

The precediLj paragraphs identified ways in which vocational education is 
or could be similar to other curricular areas in the secondary school. This 
question c^ootat the unique purpose of vbcatibnai education forces a somewhat 
arbitrary distinction but is concerned with the ways in which vocational educa- 
tion, i&dre than other areas of ihstructibh, rosters student develofxnent. Work 
of the study group indicates that vocat^ jr^^l education should make a special 
contribution to students* education in several ways: 

1. Helping students seriously consider what they want their lif^ to be 
lijce-'^^how-work itself and interpersonal relations in the wbrIq)laGe arid in the 
i^iiy can contribute to an integrated and meaningful jiense of^seli^ and^om - 
mtmity . The point here is hot career escploration (aithbu^ that is important, 
also) but the understanding of the role of work in one's life. The process of 
examining work rewards and their relation to one's enjoyment of life should be 
part of the content gf vocational education. 

2. Increasing rather than decreasing occupational 6pp6rtunitle3-£6r^stu - 
dents. Vbcatibnai education can es^and students' knowledge of occupational 
opportunities available to them, and it can help them imagine the unimaginable 
for themselves. Vocational edtacatibn can serve to develop students' awareness 
of their previously hidden talents and ah understanding of how those talents can 
be useJ and rewarded in th^i^ world o.^tside of school. One type of accomplishment 
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historically claimed by vbcaticnai education is that of developing students' 
skills so that they can, as Sneddon said, enter a "vestibule to a vocation. 
acill training increases oocupatidnal opportunities for students most when it 
develops basic understandings related to the skills and when these skills are 
generalizable to a variety of work situations and requir^ients . 

3. Nurturing studerita' pride in and enjoyment of work by helping them 
develbp-tecfeiique-and an aw^^eciatioa. of technique . Technique is a systematic 
procedure by which a complex task is accomplished; it is the command of fian- 
damehtals involved in performance of ah action; it is a method of accomplishing 
a desired aim; it is "doing it just right." Technique involves a special com- 
bination of laiowiedge, cognitive processing, and sensitivity to materials. 
T6it*:aique develops throu^ practice, and one of vocational education's charac- 
teristics historically is its devotion to practice. Vocational education can 
help students become attuned to the satisfaction experienced when technique is 
mastered and es^ressed. 

What Questions About the Purpose of Vccatibnal Education in the^econda^ School Need 

Deliberation by Participants in Vocational Education? 

A common feeling toward the end of many projects is that of wishing you 
could begin the project now—how that you have ;^ined the insight that you have. 
Study group members eaq^ressed this feeling as they prepared final copy for this 
report. Major q^^estiohs remain far from resolved for study group members — 
individually as well as collectively. S^e of these questions are listed here 
with Very brief comments to suggest the flavor of the dilemmas now perceived. 

1 ^ Who-should^vocational education serve in the secondary school ? 
ideally, we want to serve all students. The purposes outlined in the past 
few pages are deemed desirable for ail students to experience. The system of 
tracking students standardized test scores and class stereotypes perpetuates 
inequities in society and limits the contributions vocational education can make 
to students* development. However, because we have limited resources—time, 
facilities, staff —we sometimes feel as though we can*t serve all students and 
that probably we should be most concerned about students who are least T.ikely 
to continue their education beyond hi^ school so that they can fitaih skills 
Which Will equip them for employment. An argument for this point of view is 
that if vocational education does not serve these students, they won»t be served 
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by the public school system and they will be mere likely to end up dropping out 

: ....... r 

of school and dropping onto the public dolCi Perhaps the question motually 
is: How can we serve the interests of all students in the school without 
shortchanging students yrho are least likely to continue their fori^al education? 

2. How important Is the teachings of specif Ic technical job skills in the 
public school ? Should the public scjhbol be responsible for teaching specific 
technical job skills or should employers or should they both? Many employers 
state that they prefer to do their own training; some vocational educators argue 
that the technical skills which students develop in s^ool give them a competiti 
edge in getting jobs. Related to this isssue is the point that it is difficult- 
perhaps impossible-- to learn about various careers and the meaning of work 
without the es^eriehce of learning specific job skills. We mi^t want to teach 
these specific job skills net as m end in themselves but as a means to career 
exploration arid an understar-ding of the role of work in one's life. 

3. To^what ea^e nt should vocational education in the secon dary^school be 
used- jo-meet Jfae occupation demands ("manpower^eedsj'j-bf^sbGiety ^ is voca- 
tional education merely a component in the "training systCTi" for Ikbor? How far 
can vocational education venture from this image and still expect special 
fimding and attention? 

4. To what exter f: ^v> ^j5;d vocational education direct its efforts towards 
social recdnstructibri ? Sn^dden argued that vocational education should not be 
concerned with reforming society, that that happened in the voting booth, 
violas (I98I), in contrast 1 said that ''the schools should arm students against 
aspects of the world of work which lessen the humaii dimity of workers." 

(p. 151) 

5. To what e xt ent should ^ocat^tonaJ^^ucati on encourage students to con - 
siiler- the-ethtcs- of their-wbrk ? Should vocational education encourage students 
to examine moral implications of their work? To question the ends toward which 
their work is directed—ends such as equity or inequity ^ peace cr war, beauty or 
chaos, freedom or enslavement? Should we encourage commitment to fundamentals 
of a democratic society? What is our ethical respohsibilitv as vocational edu- 
cators and what is the ethical responisibility of those whbiii we educate? 

6 . Does the public value vdcatibrial education in t he school curriculum ? 
Too often vocational education seems to be rega2^deU as a sr^cond-rate oper: r^on 
in the school, just as students enrolled in vocatio -li eduoatibh programs fre- 
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quehtiy are considered second class. Can/should vdcatidriai education strive to 
dispel these beliefs? If so, how? What are the consequences of not doing so? 

7. Is "vocational education" ah appropriate label for the field ? 
Considerable debate has occurred over the terms "training" and "education." The 
question has been: Should training or should education be the focus of the 
field? A far more important question mi^t be whether or not "work education" 
ou^t to be substituted for "vocational education." What special roeanlhg goes 
with the use of the term "vocation?" 

8. If ^pk^ educat ion-is to become part of the^econdary school curriculum , 
who should be responsible for it ? Should teachers of other subjects teach work 
education? Should vocational teachers teach work education? Are they up to the 
task? 

9. What would happCT Jbf— ^^cattional educat^ :>ne public 
secondary school cur ri culm ? Would anyone lose? Who would lose? What would 
they lose? One short-term consequence of ieliminatihg vocational education from 
the secondary school would be that many vocational educators would lose their 
Jobs. Another more serious consequence that seems very likely is that many stu- 
dents would drop but of hi^ school because they would find it difficult to 
relate to the curriculum which would remain. What would happen to these stu- 
dents? Would they be from families \Aio already are most disadvantaged economi- 
cally^ socially, and educationally? What are the long-term consequences for 
students and for society? 
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ipilogue by Harry F. SHbermah 

fhe_stady group WM^p to have the opportunity to present a 

^posium— Perspectives on the Purpof^^'i for Vocational Education in 
the Secondary Schools--f or the American Vocational Education Besearch 
Association diAring the 1985 AVA Cohwiivibh. This symposium f^^ on 
the themes of the study group's repeat ^<rid Harry F. Siibermai, 
University of California at_t6s_Angc. .is, participated as discussant. 
The study grbup_ requested the opportunity to publish Dr. Silbermah»s 
remarks M ah epilogue to this report and is grateful Tor his consent. 
We trust the reader will find his conments stimulating as we did. 

I feel a little bit like ah outsider who just joined a conversation that 
has been going on for a year and who doesn't quite understand what is being 
discussed. Nevertheless, I have read the material that has been presented and 
shall make a series of ^random** comments. 

First, this is an instemce of student-faculty cbiiaboration that in itself 
is an interesting educational procedure. Professors seldom involve themselves 
as equal partners with eraduate students on long-term collegial projects of this 
kind; I think much learning has occurred here. 

Second, I thoroughly enjoyed the literature review and urge you to write 
for it. 

Third, with regarr! to t "3 def initio* of purpose, Clark Hull once defined it 
as a fractional anticipatory if< :\1 reacti., He said that it ^s a pure stimulus 
whose only function was to guy^e iL^ehavior. It is ah incipient py^rt of a pre- 
viously completed goal responcu that has come to influence the esequenoe of 
actions leading to tho goal. This ^sfinition is interesting in that purpose 
grows out of ejqperiehce. You cah»t have a purpose which you have not yet 
experienced; this has some broader implications with respect to the goals of 
teachers who haven't been out in the work place. One of the recommendations of 
bur Commission on Secbhdary Vbcatibnal Education was that the certificatibh of 
all teacliers Include a requirement for a work Qt.p^z*ience record of demonstrated 
mastery in their field. 

Fburth, it was interesting to coiitrast the range of purposes cf secbndary 
vocational education that emerged from this historical review with that which we 
obtained from testimony in our recent Commission hearings. The historical 
review has r€rsale<? as much greater variety of purposes, for ejcample, such out- 
comes as aesthetic ^xpressibh, individual integrity, and the development of a 
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hei^tehed sense or altruism^ Perhaps the social and poiitical character of a 
1984 setting imposes a greater constraint on the range of purposes than we 
realize. The recent emphasis on excellence and achievement test scores may 
tiarrt^v fclie scope of our rhetoric and rule 6 it purposes that are inconsistent 
with tcJf.poral themes. An historical review gives a broader perspective. 

^ if thy there is often a discrepancy between atated purposes arid educa- 
tional practice. There is a sharp contrast between o\ir carefully defined pur- 
poses, for sill of their accompanying rationale, and what one observes in the 
ciassroomi Even when teachers are asked to describe the purposes of classroom 
activities that have just been completed, it is difficult to make the connec- 
tion. One conclusion is that the purposes of educators are statements of fun- 
damental moral and political beliefs, while our educational practices are often 
governed by forces that are beyond our control. Pur|X)ses are also sometimes 
wjshful thinking or serve as a form of self- justification. 

Purposes serve ioaany functions. If our actions don't coincide with our 
broad purposes, we can at least extract some comfort frcma bur good intentions. 
Thus, in the face of limited evidence of specific program outcomes, we persist 
in the vague claim that our purpose Is to "buil^ character" or to produce "men." 
On the other hand, luany teachers Will define thei:- purposes in very narrow and 
specific ways because it allows them to match ihoi <^ purposes ' ^ the teaching 
pi acfcices they are able to control, the dist .nc^;';/. r; ^^etween ^i'lccation and 
training often refers to the specificity of leari^j^ ^a outcome^j Education relTerb 
to outcomes and methods that are more difficult to define. When the science or 
technclogy of education reduces some aspect of teaching to a replicable formula 
for attainii;^ specif icable outcomes, then It becomes training. Many teachers 
may adopt training rather than educational goals because ; t removes the dis- C7>- 
fort of a discrepancy between ends and means. Training purposes match the 
teachers' methods smd outcomes even if those teachers are not satisfied with the 
depth of that accbmplishmsfit. In short, narrow training objectives serve as one 
form of self-protection, lofty educational pui'poses serve as another. Purposes 
can insulate us from the depressing reality of practical expedience. They can 
also reaffirm our >^iuesi Perhaps that is why debates about purposes are 
seldom resolved by empirical research; they are simply escpressions of faith in 
the relationship of exiucation arid the good life. That may also explain why the 
findings of a task force or commission may be so readily predicted by the 
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composition of its membership; the values and ideals of the member:^ X.':4luence 
the reality that is perceived. 

Sixth I the sym{X>sium has emphasized the eohtradietiohs in bur aims for 
secondary vocationad education, ^rtiether to serve all students or the least able, 
to teach job specific skills or general skills, to provide society's labor 
supply or to maximize individual development, to protect the social heritage or 
to stimulate social reconstruction. It is the contrast Within each dichotomy 
that makes us so^are of the need to shift attention to the side that is 
neglected. For example, the tension between equity and excellence becomes ^ 
cybernetic loop. We fociis on equity for a decade and that builds a set of coun- 
teractions that change the emi^asis back to excellence. In another decp;:^ we 
can es^ect this cyclic effect to shift the pendulum back to equity again* Tht; 
tension between general liberal arts and vocationali^ seons to follow the same 
pattern* 

Althou^ I kept looking for the papers to provide unequivocal answers to 
these dualisms, I knew that they have not answers, that they are not mutually 
exclusive. We must have equity and excellence; every young person has the ri^t 
to e3q;>erience the best of academic and vocational education for the sake of the 
individual and of society. Tor both immediate and deferred benefits. 

My seventh, and final, r^ark is that the purposes discussed in this sym- 
posium were for the most part the purposes of parents, educators, or policy 
makers, not the purposes of individual learners. I think purposes zb which we 
must be more sensitive are those which reside in the mindS' the learners. For 
all of our efforts to establish purposes, individual difference?? in the purposes 
of our student will determine whether we will succeed. Each of our students 
has his own set of purposes. I think that John D^rwey was right that ^the ends 
are inherent in the meams," but only where the ends are of the student's making, 
and only where the means are of the student's making rather than those of the 
teacher, for it is the student vAio determines what is learned. The sooner we 
recognize that the better. 
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